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EASTERN LANDS 
WESTERN LANDS 
Revised by James F. Reed 


Here are two fusion texts that cover the 
basic social studies at the seventh and eighth 
grade levels. They may be used interchange- 
ably, and together they form a single, unified 
course in which the student is introduced to 
the major nations of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres through the study of their his- 
tory, geography, political and economic sys- 
tems. Both texts have beautiful full-color 
covers and include an abundance of meaning- 
ful and up-to-date illustrations and maps. 
Written in a familiar, conversational style, 
Eastern Lands and Western Lands capture the 
interest and concern of young pupils for the 
vital affairs of our modern world. 


Our world is a colorful place 
And so are its people 


... as these four new 


texts published by 
Allyn and Bacon 
well attest. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


by Van Cleef and Finney 


For over twenty years a leader in its field, 
this text approaches physical, economic, and 
commercial geography in such a way that stu- 
dents gain a realistic and practical understand- 
ing of economic and commercial activities in 
our trading world. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIOLOGY 


by Cole and Montgomery 


Stressing the important role of the individ- 
ual as a citizen, this modern text covers the 
historical, cultural, and biological back- 
grounds of society, the individual and his rela- 
tionship with society, and the problems with 
which our society is confronted. 
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“a most colorful and beautifully 
designed book based on a sound 


and attractive text’* 


MEN AND NATIONS 
A World History 


by Anatole G. Mazour and John M. Peoples 


This new 1959 textbook offers new meaning, new depth, new excitement for the 
high-school course in world history. Skillful organization on a chronological-topical 
plan—and integration of the text with maps, time charts, illustrations, and study helps 
—lead the student to a clear understanding of the great themes of history. Teacher’s 


Manual and Tests now ready. 


* Education, April 1959 
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sumer Education Study of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. 
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By Ekblaw and Mulkerne 
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on U.S. Features climatic regional approach. Includes statis- 
tical tables in Appendix, excellent end-of-chapter materials, 
and 10-page map section in four colors. 
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petence in their field. 
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into the various aspects of geography. Other chapters suggest ways in which geography can be 
used in the classroom and contain ideas, tools, and methods which the reader may utilize in his 


own teaching. 
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“The case of the Revisionists deserves to be heard.... They may help us avoid the 
‘one more war’ after which there would be nothing left worth arguing about.” Professor 


D. F. Fleming, in The Nation. 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REVISIONIST BOOKS 
Dealing with The Two World Wars 
and Their Aftermath 


With Brief Comments 


“With the publication in 1948 of his [Charles A. Beard’s] President Roosevelt and 
the Coming of the War, revisionism reached the status of a mature historical interpre- 
tation of events that no serious student of prewar policy could ignore.” 


Dr. Louis Morton (Chief of the Pacific Section of the United States Army Office of Military 

History), in “Pearl Harbor in Perspective: A Bibliographical Survey,” U. S. Naval Institute 

Proceedings (April, 1955), pp- 461-465. 

Although this is a modest list of books limited to the outstanding volumes on the subject which 
have been published in English, it will prove an “eye-opener” to most teachers and students of 


history. 


Few of the important revisionist books dealing with the causes, merits and results of the 


second World War have been reviewed in historical journals or the book review sections of leading 
newspapers and periodicals. When they have been reviewed, their nature and contents have 


rarely been fairly stated and appraised. 


It has almost universally been taken for granted that, however important revisionist research 
and publication may have been in setting the record straight in regard to the first World War, 
there is no revisionist issue or problem relative to the second World War. 


The facts already well established demonstrate, however, that the revisionist correction of 
wartime illusions and prejudices relative to the second World War is far more drastic and revo- 
lutionary than the import of the revisionist publications which appeared between 1920 and 1935. 
The books cited in this Bibliography will enable historians who seek the truth to undertake this 
novel and exciting intellectual adventure in a realistic and informed manner. 


The majority of the volumes listed in this Bibliography deal with the second World War. In 
the light of the fact that there has been a recent effort on the part of some writers and publishers 
to discredit the revisionism of 1920-1935 and return to the myths and propaganda of 1914-1919, 
the Bibliography leads off with an ample selection of the chief books which, in an earlier genera- 
tion, set forth the assured facts on the events that followed June, 1914. 
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TRUMAN TO SPEAK 


HE Honorable Harry S. Truman will 

address the members of the National 

Council for the Social Studies at the 
annual banquet meeting on Friday evening, 
November 27, at the Muehlebach Hotel in 
Kansas City. Elmer Ellis, President of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Past President of the 
National Council, will serve as toastmaster. 

For four days, from November 25-28, the 
Muehlebach Hotel will serve as headquarters 
for the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, The 
hotel will house the exhibits and provide assem- 
bly rooms for most of the meetings. Other meet- 
ings will be held in the Municipal Auditorium 
and the Aladdin Hotel, both of which are 
adjacent to the Muehlebach Hotel. The com- 
plete program, including reservation blanks for 
tours, special events, and meals, has been mailed 
to all NCSS members in good standing as of 
October 1959. 

Program Chairmen Eunice Johns (President- 
Elect) and Emlyn Jones (Vice-President) have 
prepared a program designed to meet the needs 
and interests of social studies teachers at all 
grade levels. Francis W. Mann, Chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee, is making ex- 
tensive plans for your visit to Kansas City. 

' 
' 
PRrE-CONVENTION EVENTS 
NCSS members will be welcomed at many 


schools in the Kansas City area Monday through. 


Wednesday, November 23-25. Various types of 
classes and suggested visits will be found in the 
printed program, together with instructions for 
making reservations. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
The NCSS House of Delegates will convene 
on Wednesday, November 25, at g A.M. All coun- 
cils certified as eligible for representation in the 
House of Delegates are urged to send a repre- 
sentatives(s) to the meeting. Any certified coun- 


cil which has not not already submitted to NCSS 
headquarters office the name of its delegate(s) 
should do so immediately in order to have the 
delegate(s) properly accredited. 

Reservations are available for tours scheduled 
for Wednesday, November 25. These include 
tours of the stockyards and a packing plant, 
Folger’s Coffee plant, Hallmark Cards, and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. A scenic 
tour of Kansas City is also scheduled for Wednes- 
day. Arrangements for visits to other points of 
interest are listed in the program. 


‘THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


The Registration Desk will be located in the 
Exhibit Area of the Gran’ Ballroom on the 
Mezzanine Floor of the Muehlebach Hotel. Reg- 
istration will open at 10 A.M. At the same time 
the extensive exhibit of educational materials 
will open. Leading producers of social studies 
teaching aids will be represented. 

From g A.M. to 12 noon meetings of various 
NCSS committees are scheduled, and most of 
these committees will hold further sessions in 
the afternoon. Members are urged to attend all 
open meetings. 

The Special Tours Committee has scheduled 
two visits to the Truman Library, one from g to 
11:30 A.M., and the other from 1 to 3:30 P.M. 

The Local Arrangements Reception Commit- 
tee has planned a reception at 4 P.M. to wel- 
come NCSS visitors to Kansas City. 

The opening general session will be at 8 P.M. 
with President Howard H. Cummings presiding. 
The speaker will be Howard E. Wilson, Dean 
of the School of Education, UCLA, who will 
discuss “Experiences in Comparative Education.” 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


The second general session, scheduled from 
g to 10 A.M., will have as its theme: A Look 
Ahead: Specific Proposals for the Social Studies 
Curriculum, This general session will be fol- 
lowed on Friday afternoon by four section meet- 

(Concluded on page 346) 





What Has Happened to Our Schools? 


Donald W. Robinson 








HE continuity of history, as Carleton 

Hayes reminds us, is greater and stronger 

than its changes. The continuity of the 
American public school system remains greater 
and stronger than its changes, but the changes 
are significant in explaining some of the present 
discontent. 

Of ten students graduating from an American 
high school in 1959 only one would have gradu- 
ated in 1g00; and the one would have been 
among the most capable. 

The other nine would have been eliminated 
somewhere along the way, either before high 
school or during high school. These other nine 
are not exactly like the one, in mental ability, 
in intellectual curiosity, in home environments, 
or in ambitions for the future. 

So the first and most startling change has 
been the explosive increase in the numbers of 
students. The high school population increased 
tenfold and the number of graduates twentyfold 
while the national population was only doub- 
ling. 

This meant, of course, that schools had to be 
built and teachers recruited and trained five 
times faster than would be expected on the basis 
of the normal increase in population. 

Vastly more important, it meant that the 
schools must make serious efforts to adapt their 
program to the needs and abilities of the new 
kind of student. For the nine who formerly 
dropped out before the end of high school but 
who now remain to graduate are very different 
kinds of students from the one who would have 
graduated in 1g00. Of the students who gradu- 
ated from high school half a century or more 
ago, roughly three-fourths went on to college. Of 
the graduates in recent years, more nearly one- 
fourth continued to college. 





Dr. Robinson has taught in high school and in col- 
lege and has directed apprentice programs for teacher 
training institutions. He is currently a teacher of 
social studies at Carlmont High School in Belmont, 
California. 








The importance of the changes in the high 
school population are dramatically summarized 
in the first chapter of the 1945 report of the 
Harvard Committee on the objectives of a gen- 
eral education in a free society. 

After describing the population changes, the 
report states, “. . . then a truly democratic edu- 
cation must perforce try to-equalize opportunity 
by counteracting impediments. But it cannot do 
so simply by offering the conventional academic 
subjects to all students indiscriminately. These, 
again as now taught at least, are too alien to 
the backgrounds of most students to be anything 
like generally effective in breaking down the 
barriers of circumstance. Something closer to 
their experiences is needed, which, by meeting 
them halfway, will lead them out and beyond 
themselves. That is not the case, to be sure, with 
the very gifted. Their vivid minds, like powerful 
currents, overleap all breaks between life and 
study, supplying by imagination what they have 
missed in experience. . . . But democracy is not 
only opportunity for the able. It is equally better- 
ment for the average, both the immediate better- 
ment which can be gained in a single generation 
and the slower groundswell of betterment which 
works through generations. Hence the task of 
the high school is not merely to speed the bright 
boy to the top. It is at least as much (so far as 
numbers are concerned, far more) so to widen 
the horizons of ordinary students that they, and 
still more their children, will encounter fewer 
of the obstacles that cramp achievement. 

“To return then to the profusion of courses in 
the modern high school, its justification is by no 
means wholly practical: simply to fit young 
people for various kinds of jobs. The justification 
is quite as much one of method: to meet students 
on their own ground, to draw on their ex- 
periences, to appeal to their hopes, and, by 
recognizing the influence of circumstance, to 
mitigate it. Manual training, business training, 
work in mechanics and agriculture, courses in 
health and home economics—these and a thou- 
sand more functional adaptations of the older 
disciplines, such as general mathematics instead 
of algebra and geometry, discussion courses in- 
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stead of composition and literature, study of 
work and government in the United States in- 
stead of formal history—all reflect in part at 
least the search for the right means of influenc- 
ing the great mass of students who, through bent 
or background or both, learn little from the con- 
ventional studies. This search will continue and 
will almost certainly produce a yet greater diver- 
sity. As was said, there is no solution simply in 
striking a dull average, satisfactory to neither the 
quick nor the slow. Too little has been done for 
the slow especially—those who in simpler times 
would have left school early and gained through 
work the kind of self-respect and upstandingness 
which they find hard to gain from books. The 
movement toward some form of national or com- 
munity service clearly owes some of its support 
to the feeling that the schools have failed with 
these young people. But be that as it may, the 
present diversity of instruction in the high school 
reflects dimly like a clouded mirror the diversity 
of our society itself, and it will not be adequate 
until it catches the image more exactly.” 


This report was issued by a faculty committee _ 


of a college with some reputation for academic 
standards and scholarly competence. It cannot 
be called the report of a group of educationists, 
since the 12-man committee included only three 
professors of education, along with three profes- 
sors of history and one each from the depart- 
ments of Greek, philosophy, zoology, English, 
biology, and government. 


Almost as important to the schools as the 
change in the number and the nature of the stu- 
dents has been the change throughout our so- 
ciety from a climate of discipline and authority 
to one of permissiveness and freedom. As the 
struggle for existence became easier and our ma- 
terial wealth more abundant people could afford 
to be more relaxed and more tolerant. A pioneer 
frontier society demanded discipline for survival. 
A lush, secure, fat-cat society can tolerate per- 
missiveness. In a country in which industry has 
become less paternalistic in dealing with em- 
ployees, parents more indulgent with children, 
society more sympathetic with criminals, it would 
be surprising if the school had not become less 
arbitrary in its judgment of students and less de- 
manding in its discipline. 

Ours has become a free and easy education for 
life in a free and easy society. This should sur- 


*Report of The Harvard Committee. General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. p. 11. 


prise no one, for to expect a community to 
support in its public schools a level of discipline 
far different from what the adult community nor- 
mally required is not realistic. 

This does not mean that the cult of permissive- 
ness was foisted upon a reluctant educational 
world by an undisciplined society. The exten- 
sion of the concept of freedom of the individual 
from authoritative controls developed simul- 
taneously in educational and non-school circles. 
Of the many forces contributing to the shift of 
emphasis, not the least were the influence of 
John Dewey and his disciples in the academic 
groves and the inspiration of Sigmund Freud 
and his followers without the grove. The schools 
would have been forced to share the new free- 
dom as a necessary adaptation to cultural change 
even if their leaders had not shared the belief. 


A third vital change, this one springing from 
our technical successes and closely related to the 
increase in permissiveness, has been the increase 
in the amount of leisure available to us. Some- 
how youth must learn to adjust to a world with 
more leisure than the world of his forebears. 
Where will he learn, if not in school, that leisure 
is an inescapable, built-in necessity of the econ- 
omy he will live in, and not, as it used to be, 
a rare, prized, extra fillip that came very seldom 
and was usually consumed in inescapable family 
or community festivity? 

His grandfather probably worked 60 hours a 
week from age 16 to 65. His father may have 
worked 45 hours a week from age 20 to 60. He 
is more likely to work go hours a week from age 
25 to 55. And he must learn the dignity of self- 
directed leisure as well as the dignity of work if 
his life is to be rich and complete. Few are the 
parents today willing and capable of assuming 
responsibility for this phase of the upbringing of 
youth. How much of this training for leisure 
should be performed directly by the school and 
how much by such agencies as the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, boys’ clubs, public li- 
braries, recreation departments, and churches 
is another question, to be decided primarily by 
each local community. 

Only the school sees all the children. Often 
only the school can know, hence help, the youth 
who needs help. This assertion is based on the 
evidence, reported in many sociological studies, 
that the collapse of family responsibility is 
catastrophically real. In neighborhoods where 
delinquency rates are high, parental control and 
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parental interest are simply lacking. With ur- 
banization removing much of the opportunity 
for unguided spontaneous exploration and chal- 
lenge for youth in the natural environment, and 
the removal of the compulsory home chores that 
once provided both a discipline and a satisfac- 
tion of his need to contribute, little incentive re- 
mains for the underprivileged youngster if the 
parent is for any reason unable or unwilling to 
share his life. 

If one is tempted to say that teaching the use 
of leisure time is silly and unnecessary, that 
one automatically knows what to do to amuse 
himself, he need not look far to convince himself 
that this simply is not so. The thousands of 
men who retire from work and are at a loss 
for something to do, the hundreds of thousands 
who passively stare at television screens night 
after night because they have never learned a 
more active recreation, the number of youths 
who will steal a car for kicks because they have 
not learned to find kicks and stimulation in more 
constructive enterprises; all these give the lie to 
the assumption that living for leisure will be 
learned automatically if the proper incentives 
and opportunities are not provided. 

Our morals are largely dictated by our col- 
lective memory. Our morals in respect to leisure 
too often reflect our pioneer conscience, which is 
a victim of technological obsolescence. A century 
ago leisure was a rare commodity and socially 
valuable ways of filling it were always at hand. 
Consequently the emphasis in our schools is too 
much on how to earn a living; not enough on 
how to spend a life. 


A fourth change that has infected the schools, 
and it is basically a cultural phenomenon rather 
than an educational one, is the rise of the or- 
ganization concept. This, too, is a function of 
our times, of the increased size of our schools, 
and of the dominance of the joining urge, to try 
to overcome the frustrating sense of anonymity 
that grows in a machine culture. The organiza- 
tion man has been so well stereotyped that he is 
easily recognizable. The organization man in 
education has been recognized by astute observ- 
ers, though some schoolmen vehemently deny the 
existence of any such character. 

The organization influence makes school ad- 
ministrators more closely resemble business man- 
agers than educational leaders. It tends to give 
some teachers more of a labor union member 
outlook than the outlook of an independent 
professional person. It bestows on teachers’ as- 


sociations an unwarranted and unwholesome 
sway over the teacher’s thinking. For teacher 
and student alike it has speeded the tempo, de- 
personalized the relationships, increased the em- 
phasis on group norms and machine-scored tests, 
multiplied organizations. 

This is a distinct change from the more per- 
sonal academic atmosphere of the high school of 
yesteryear. It is also a realistic preparation for 
adult life in mid-twentieth century America. The 
change is one that cannot be wished away. It is 
simply another evidence of the alterations in our 
ways of living which all our institutions, includ- 
ing the schools, must mirror. 


As significant as these four changes are—the 
dramatic increase in the number of students, the 
wide-spread acceptance of the permissive atti- 
tude, the increasing amounts of leisure time, 
and the growing dominance of the organization 
concept—they do not represent, separately or to- 
gether, the most unique changes in our system 
of public education. 

The truly unique feature, and the one which 
everyone should be familiar with, is that within 
the last 50 years this country has embarked upon 
an educational experiment unparalleled among 
the nations of the modern world; namely, the 
compulsory education of all of its youth through 
high school or to an age when the average stu- 
dent will have finished high school. And this 
under the authority of state and local laws and 
under the direction of popularly elected local 
boards of control. 

Throughout every discussion of the ills be- 
setting our schools, ills frequently charged to the 
educationists and to progressive or soft educa- 
tion, it should be remembered that simul- 
taneously with the doctrines of John Dewey came 
the rigorous test of compulsory secondary educa- 
tion. 

It is entirely possible that the progressive doc- 
trines, so far from causing the problems, may 
have alleviated the ills resulting from compul- 
sory high school attendance and actually may 
have prevented an educational breakdown which 
could have resulted in the abandonment of the 
experiment in democratic mass education. 

It is conceivable that public education is 
doomed to mediocrity in the same sense that 
some consider that the political and social con- 
cept of democracy foredooms a nation to the 
cult of the average. Education today is in some 
ways more susceptible to the ills of democratic 
downgrading that Ortega y Gasset deplores than 
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is politics, simply because of the compulsory 
feature. And though every parent wants the 
best for his child, he does not want to be told 
that his child is not the best. 

The outstanding effort of American democracy 
in the twentieth century has been the effort to 
educate an entire youth. The adaptations that 
have been made in the traditional educational 
pattern to flex the system to this gargantuan 
task go by the name of progressive education. 
The effort and the adaptation have not wholly 
succeeded. That is what the major theme of the 
great debate is all about. Should we abandon 
progressive concepts because they have not yet 
succeeded or should we redouble the progressive 
effort because we have not yet applied it whole- 
heartedly enough to bring success? 


As has already been noted, some of the concepts 
conspicuous in the progressive education syn- 
drome are not purely educational, but are char- 
acteristics of the whole society. Some of these, 
such as permissiveness, will be difficult to over- 
come. Whether school be considered as life itself 
or as preparation for life, it is much easier and 
more natural to have a tolerant type of educa- 
tion as an antecedent to adulthood in a tolerant 
society, then to enforce the rigid discipline that 
was natural when education was a voluntary 
preparation for life at the more disciplined pro- 
fessional level of a considerably more demanding 
society. 

Life in an adult world is demanding and al- 
ways will be, but the nature of the demands 
change from age to age. Our world no longer de- 
mands unceasing toil. It no longer demands grim 
acceptance of drudgery and unpleasantness. It 
no longer requires unyielding submission to ar- 
bitrary authority or rigid conformity to unvary- 
ing social patterns. 

Teachers and students are people, living in the 
same world as other people. Their pattern of 
behavior in school cannot fail to follow the 
trends of society. 

Iwo hundred years ago nearly every respec- 
table citizen knew he was going to hell. Today 
nearly every respectable citizen knows he is not. 
This cannot fail to have a great deal to do with 
the increasing difficulty in maintaining rigid 
standards, as well as with the decreasing desire 
to maintain rigid standards. 

Where once life was a burden, an ordeal to be 
survived, it is now more typically a happy chal- 
lenge, to be enjoyed and fulfilled. 

The philosophy of progressive education wel- 


comes and encourages this combination of opti- 
mistic and democratic changes, and strives to 
adapt the school program to exploit these forces 
in the service of more effective schooling for 
everyone. 


Most visiting observers of the American scene, 
from de Tocqueville and Dickens to Laski and 
Brogan, have tied the same tags on us: idealis- 
tic, practical, gregarious, utilitarian. As our so- 
ciety has gradually become more fluid our formal 
institutions have more fully reflected the na- 
tional spirit. Recently even education has been 
shucking off the traditional old world clothes 
and becoming truly Americanized. Especially 
conspicuous in the newer schools are the Ameri- 
can traits of diversity and energy. 

Granted that the continuity of history is 
greater and stronger than its changes, the 
changes are every bit as essential to an under- 
standing of the history as the continuity. 

The changes under way in American education 
will continue, and most likely in the same gen- 
eral direction. Trends in history, and especially 
democratic trends, are seldom reversed, except 
by the intrusion of cataclysmic events. Cataclysms 
cannot be ruled out in the nuclear age, but a 
far greater event than Sputnik and a far more 
convincing voice than that of the Council for 
Basic Education will be necessary. 

Completing the democratization of education, 
as Lynn White suggests, will require the synthe- 
sis of traditional aristocratic standards of culture 
with the traditional folk standards of the masses. 
White denies that the values cultivated by the 
aristocracies of the past are obsolete. “On the 
contrary,” he says, “if we neglect them we are 
betraying the democratic revolution which was 
an effort to upgrade the masses and not to down- 
grade them. 

“Yet in the long perspective of human history 
our revolution is so new that we do not really 
know what a high democratic culture would look 
like, much less what its formal education—that 
is, its organized plan for cultural transmission— 
would be. The task of understanding ourselves 
and the world we live in is vastly complicated by 
the democratic necessity of supplementing the 
well formulated aristocratic values with others, 
more nebulous at present, because never ade- 
quately verbalized, which for millennia have 
been held by the common people to be equally 
necessary and worthy of respect. In general these 
latter values have centered not, like those of the 
aristocrats, in government, religion, and art, but 
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in the home, the daily relations of people in com- 
munity, and the skills of production and crafts- 
manship. The task is not simply to add these to 
the traditionally cherished values of the upper 
classes, but rather to smelt all human values 
down and recast them as a unit. Until this is 
done we shall continue in a state of cultural con- 
fusion; but the blast furnace is only now be- 
ginning to glow hot.” Lynn White is not an edu- 
cationist, but a university professor of medieval 


history, 


If the educational philosophy of the United 
States in 1959 can properly be described as 
chaotic so also can the entire state of American 
culture. To observe the confusion in the schools 
does not necessarily justify scolding the school- 
masters. The confusion is not necessarily the re- 
sult of anyone’s incompetence, insubordination, 
dereliction of duty, or subversion of our tradi- 
tions. Some confusion is a necessary part of the 
price of adaptation. 

There has inevitably been incompetence, too 
much of it. There is much too much incompetent 
teaching today. This must be recognized and 
eliminated at the only place it can be eliminated, 
at the local level, where teachers are hired and 
fired. 

As unstable as is the state of public education 
today, it is no more culpable than the incon- 
tinence of infancy or the awkwardness of 
adolescence. The inelegant, sprawling pedagogi- 
cal confusion is simply an embarrassing mani- 
festation of rapid growth of an American institu- 
tion, with an accompanying shedding of the 
total reliance on the Graeco-Roman tradition. 

The remarkable thing about the growth of our 
system of free, public, universal, compulsory edu- 
cation through high school is not so much its 
recency as it is our inability or unwillingness to 
recognize its recency. 

We remember that Harvard College was 
founded more than three centuries ago and that 
the beginnings of public school systems followed 
shortly after with the passage of school laws in 
Massachusetts in 1642 and 1647. 

But we forget that the very first compulsory 
attendance law, and this was in only one state, 
and applied only to elementary school children, 
was not passed until 1852, and this was a require- 
ment of only part-time attendance. 

The first full-time compulsory school attend- 
ance law was passed in the state of Connecticut 
in 18go. 

The legal right of a community to tax its 


citizens for the support of a free public high 
school was established in the Kalamazoo Case in 
1872. 

The first junior high schools were started in 
Berkeley, California, and Columbus, Ohio, in 
1910. 

And compulsory education was made effective 
in all states in 1918, though with much lowe: 
legal school leaving ages than apply today. 

Only within the past 4o years have all of the 
states required attendance, even at the ele- 
mentary level. It is surprising only that there 
should be any surprise that the schools are still 
experiencing some growing pains. 

In the very year that compulsory attendance 
became legalized throughout the entire country, 
1918, secondary education recognized the impli- 
cation of the approaching reality of universal 
education by the issuance of the Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. This report, published 40 years ago, 
became famous for its classic statement of the 
objectives of secondary education, popularly 
referred to as the Seven Cardinal Principles. The 
Seven Cardinal Principles, although they have 
been superseded by later reports which amplified 
the objectives and added others with subtler 
psychological overtones, still represent a fair 
statement of the professional goals of American 
public high schools, 

The Seven Cardinal Principles are: (1) Mas- 
tery of the tool subjects—the three R’s; (2) A be- 
ginning toward vocational competence; (3) 
Wholesome moral and spiritual values; (4) Prep- 
aration for worthy home membership; (5) Readi- 
ness for civic responsibility; (6) Worthy use of 
leisure time; and (7) Physical and mental health. 

Much of the criticism today revolves around 
the validity of the Seven Cardinal Principles ap- 
proach. Some critics accept the philosophy of this 
approach, complaining only that performance 
has been notably poor. 

Others, including the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation, reject the belief that the school should 
assume any responsibility for social, spiritual, 
or leisure time education. The school exists, they 
say, primarily to develop the intellectual capaci- 
ties of the students. The educational world is 
still waiting, though not with baited breath, 
for the alternative proposal by which the Coun- 
cil would fit American education for the task 
presented to us by the changes described in these 
pages. 

Both the continuity of our education and the 
changes in our education will continue. 





The Advanced Placement Program 
in Edina-Morningside Senior 
High School 


John C. Matlon 








N RECENT months there has been more 

than the usual amount of criticism and dis- 

pute concerning the organization and the 
eiticacy of our schools, particularly the secondary 
school. Much of the dissatisfaction is caused by 
the confusion resulting from the drawing of an 
absolute line between the Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian concepts of education. The latter believed 
that everyone should have the same kind and the 
same level of education. The former, though he 
too was a friend of the entire school system, made 
distinctions about who should receive various 
amounts of education. He thought that the aim 
of public instruction should be human happi- 
ness and welfare. He believed these ends could 
best be achieved by educating a few for leader- 
ship, and the many in a fashion adapted “to 
their condition” by culling “from every condi- 
tion of our people the natural aristocracy of tal- 
ent and virtue and prepare it by education at 


the public expense, for the care of the public ~ 


concerns.”’? 

Dissatisfaction with our schools has been made 
more acute by the Russian advances in the sci- 
ences, by the greater numbers who are extend- 
ing their education, and by the changing concept 
of education. In response to changing times and 
to the critics, many educational commissions, 
foundations, and communities are busy reevalu- 
ating every aspect of our educational system. 


Edina-Morningside High School has _at- 








“Three. years ago,” social studies teacher John C. 
Matlon writes, “it was difficult to interest able stu- 
dents in enrolling in the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram. Today we experience just the reverse. ...” In 
the following report he gives some of the reasons for 
this change in attitude. Mr. Matlon is a member of 
the Advanced Placement Examination Committee in 
American History. He also serves as one of the read- 
ers of the examinations. 
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tempted to meet the problem of providing edu- 
cation for all and at the same time making pro- 
visions for the able and ambitious students 
through homogeneous grouping in American his- 
tory, English, mathematics, and the sciences. 
This article will concern itself only with what 
has been done in American history. 

Two years ago Edina-Morningside began to 
participate in the Advanced Placement Program 
sponsored by the College Entrance Examination 
Board and designed for the able and ambitious 
students. Last year it established a basic class for 
the slower, less advanced students. The results 
have been most gratifying. 

It might be well to begin by anticipating sev- 
eral questions: What is the Advanced Placement 
Program? Who are the specially talented and 
diligent students, and who are the slower, less ad- 
vanced students? How are they differentiated? 
What have been the results from this grouping? 
And then the perennial question: Is not this type 
of grouping undemocratic? 

The terms “gifted,” “bright,” and “superior” 
have been used—and are still being used—to 
identify the student from whom we expect the 
creativeness and leadership of tomorrow. These 
terms are more inclusive than the Advanced 
Placement Programs. The Program recognizes 
the fact that there is a definite distinction be- 
tween individual differences and _ individual 
traits. Thus, it is designed to aid those who have 
a particular academic talent or talents. It repre- 
sents a national effort, based on the premise that 
most students will finish high school, to do 
something special for abler and more earnest 
students in both high school and college. The 
idea for this kind of quality education was con- 
ceived only six years ago when a group of edu- 
cators established a program with the unwieldly 


*C. F. Arrowood. Thomas Jefferson and Education in a 
Republic. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 


p- 70. 
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name of the School and College Study of Admis- 
sion with Advanced Standing. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education supported the pro- 
gram from 1952 to 1955. Since then the College 
Board has assumed responsibility. 

The Advanced Placement Program aids com- 
munication between schodls and colleges chiefly 
by three means: the conduct of conferences for 
teachers at both levels; provision for both school 
and college teachers to serve as members of the 
committee which prepares the Advanced Place- 
ment Examination; and finally, provision for 
teachers from both levels of education to read 
and evaluate examination papers. This close 
association and interchange of ideas has resulted 
in much closer articulation between the sec- 
ondary schools and the colleges. Teachers at the 
high school level who are participating in the 
program are integrating their material with col- 
lege course offerings, and college instructors are 
beginning to eliminate duplication, overlapping, 
and wasteful repetition. 

Even though the program is still in its infancy, 
it has demonstrated a healthy growth. In the first 
year there were only 18 secondary schools par- 
ticipating; by 1957-58, there were 356. For these 
same periods, we find the number of students 
who took the examinations jumped from 500 to 
3,800. In the fall of 1953, only 12 colleges aided 
the Program by agreeing to give credit and/or 
placement to students who performed satisfac- 
torily in the Advanced Placement Examination. 
Today, practically all colleges welcome Ad- 
vanced Placement students. A large number give 
both credit and advanced placement; some give 
advanced placement only; and others have not 
set their policies. 

At Edina-Morningside, students are considered 
for the Advanced Placement course if they 
score above 40 in a pre-test in American history. 
The test they take is the Cooperative American 
History Test. These students are then inter- 
viewed by the counselor and the teacher of the 
Advanced Placement course. In this interview 
they are informed of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of taking the course. Those who do not 
exhibit a keen interest in the advanced program 
are dropped from further consideration, Those, 
on the other hand, who are interested must jump 
a second hurdle. Their personal history and the 
reports of former teachers must indicate that the 
students have, on the whole, a record of dili- 
gence, maturity, and ability. If all of these rec- 
ords and reports appear to be favorable, the 
final step is to receive the approval of the par- 


ents, who have already been informed about the 
program. It must also be mentioned that occa- 
sionally students who score in the high thirties 
are permitted to enroll providing they manifest 
a real interest in the course and are thought of 
highly by the faculty. 

The same criteria are used to determine which 
students should be considered for placement in 
the basic class. It is believed that a student can 
derive more benefit and knowledge from Ameri- 
can history and other subjects as well if he is 
placed in homogeneous groups according to in- 
dividual traits. A student who scores less than 
16 on the pre-test is considered to be slow, and in 
all cases where class scheduling permits, the stu- 
dent is placed in the basic class. 

However, none of the groupings are rigid. For 
example, after the first nine-week marking peried 
last year, six of the students in the slow group 
proved themselves to be fairly good students with 
marked diligence. Five of the six students were 
transferred to the general class. Only a conflict 
in schedules prevented the transfer of the sixth 
student. On the other hand, seven of the general 
students were experiencing difficulty, and an 
attempt was made to transfer them to the special 
class. Here more difficulty in scheduling was en- 
countered, with the result that only two stu- 
dents were transferred, one of whom dropped 
out of school before the school year was com- 
pleted. 


Of the more than 250 students who took the 
pre-test last spring, the writer had approximately 
half of them in five of his classes: one advanced 
class; one basic; and three general. The table 
which appears on page 325 gives the numbers 
involved under each of the three categories, to- 
gether with the numbers that were transferred 
from the special to the general class and vice 
versa. Students who did not take the pre-test 
because of moving in from another school sys- 
tem or for some other reason are not included in 
this study. 

The initial scores on the Cooperative Ameri- 
can History Test varied from a low of 4 to a high 
of 58. The table indicates that the mean score 
for each of the three groups were as follows: 
42.66; 25.83; and 12.28. Two weeks before the 
end of the school year, the same form of the same 
test was given again. With the exception of the 
five basic transferees who gained a mean of 27.6 
points, the three groups gained almost the same 
number of points. However, one must take into 
consideration the fact that it is more difficult to 
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TEST RESULTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY AT EDINA-MORNINGSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 1957-1958 
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Number of Students 

First Score Cooperative American History Test Mean 

First Score Cooperative American History Test Median 

Second Score Cooperative American History Test Mean 

Second Score Cooperative American History Test Median 

Cooperative American History Test Gain Mean 

Cooperative American History Test Gain Median 

Final Comprehensive Test Mean 

Final Comprehensive Test Median 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development Soc. St. Background 
Mean 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development Soc. St. Background 
Median 

Iowa Test of Educational Development Soc. St. Reading 


Mean 
Iowa Test of Educational Development Soc. St. Reading 


Median 


achieve a great gain after one has initially scored 
high on a test. For example, the student who 
scored a 58 the first time, received a 69 the sec- 
ond time. This represents a gain of merely 11 
points. But a score of 58 places him in the 
seventieth percentile, and a score of 6g places 
him in the ninety-sixth percentile. Perhaps this 
should be considered a greater achievement than 
the gain of 26 points made by one special pro- 
gram student who, despite this achievement, 
made a final score of only 30. 

The greatest individual gain made by a stu- 
dent in the advanced group was 25, points, from 
41 to 66, and the least gain made by a student 
from this group was 5. The largest gain was 
36, points, made by a general program student, 
his final score being 55. In the special group, a 
student attained a final score of 45. This repre- 
sented a 32-point gain. Percentagewise, the big- 
gest improvement was achieved by a basic pro- 
gram transferee who jumped from g to 41, an 
increase of 355 percent! 

During the final week of school, all of these 
students took a two-hour examination consisting 
of 185 points. This test was made up by the 
teacher who had taught all of the students con- 
sidered in this study. One can readily note the 
difference in scores attained by the advanced 
placement group and the general program group. 
The difference in scores between the basic and 
the general group is not so great. The basic pro- 
gram transfer students’ mean score is almost equal 
to that of the general program’s. 

The Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
are given about the fourth or fifth week of school 


17 82 18 5 
42.66 25.83 12.28 12.6 
4! 25 13 14 
57-07 39 .86 28.8 
59 38 29 41 
14.33 13.9 15.55 27.6 
15 14 16 29 
22.92 92.45 74.6 Z 
94 77 87 


18.70 -40 
19 20 
19.48 : 197.92 


20 18 








of the Junior year. A few weeks later the results 
are received by the school, and teachers make 
much use of this information both in their teach- 


. ing and in aiding individual pupils. In looking 


at the table, one can quickly note the fact that 
there are significant differences between the 
groups in both social studies background and 
social studies reading. The fiftieth percentile for 
eleventh-grade students is approximately 14, and 
the seventy-fifth percentile is approximately 18 
for both background and reading in this subject. 
Thus the students in the basic program would 
rank around the fiftieth percentile, and the 
general group in the seventy-fifth percentile on 
background and slightly above that percentile on 
reading. The Advanced Placement students 
would rank about the ninety-fifth percentile and 
the ninety-ninth percentile for background and 
reading in the social studies respectively. 


There are a number of educators who object 
strenuously to homogeneous grouping for several 
reasons. One of the chief objections is that it 
is not democratic and that it is repugnant to 
the principles of equality. They envision a sys- 
tem which would cater to the elite, a privileged 
few. In a democratic society they contend there 
should be only one kind of education, that which 
is based on equality. In other words, one in 
which the needs of the average or ordinary stu- 
dent are met. Some of the opponents of homo- 
geneous grouping claim it produces relatively 
small change in the range of individual differ- 
ences, and that many differences in academic 
achievement continue. Another common criti- 
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cism is that it tends to put too much emphasis 
upon academic learning at the expense of per- 
sonal and social learnings. Some fear that the 
placing of students by ability grouping will lead 
to psychological and social difficulties and also 
to feelings of conceit by the able group and of 
resentment and inferiority by the slower one. 
It is thought that segregation of the able will 
produce class consciousness which is subversive 
of the ideals of democracy. Our experiences re- 
fute this belief. One of the most coveted honors 
for a boy, if not the most coveted, in high school 
is to be elected the captain of the football team. 
Last year and again this year, a co-captain of the 
team was a member of the advanced class. 

Another objection to homogeneous grouping 
is that the slower students will not have the 
opportunity of being stimulated by the contribu- 
tions of the more advanced students. Some claim, 
too, that the “problem” students will be con- 
centrated in one class, thereby making teaching 
next to impossible. But one of the large factors 
that leads to the creation of such students is that 
they are being either over-challenged or under- 
challenged. A student who realizes that he can- 
not compete with the others very quickly be- 
comes a problem. A person loves competition if 
he knows that he has a pretty good chance of 
winning. Nothing succeeds like success. And 
homogeneous grouping is an effort to provide 
competition on a more equal basis. Thus, the 
material presented to the special class and the 
textbook assigned to it are much less difficult 
to read and comprehend. And, likewise, the stu- 
dent who is not stimulated by constant challenge 
will become bored and listless and develop habits 
of laziness. Students are like athletes—they need 
opponents worthy of them if they are to be 
tried and extended and pushed to full use of 
their powers, and rewarded according to their 
capacity. 

A frequent argument against homogeneous 
grouping is based on the “quantity” versus 
“quality” education question. Behind such argu- 
ments is the thinking that a society must make a 
choice—either educate a few people exceedingly 
well or educate a great number fairly well. This 
proposition is not necessarily true. Too many of 
us are blind to the fact that democracy and 
mediocrity are not the same. Too many con- 
fuse “quality” with mediocrity. We think that 
“equality” means similar exposure to education, 
regardless of the variations in interest and ca- 
pacity of the student. 

The apprehension of creating an elite class 


i 
can be eliminated by the development of a com- 
prehensive school such as James B. Conant advo- 
cates. Comprehensive schools do, of course, exist 
in large numbers. They enroll students of dif- 
ferent backgrounds and abilities. In these schools, 
students are often enrolled in the same home- 
rooms and participate in extracurricular activi- 
ties as one group. And in some cases a student 
might be placed in an advanced class in Ameri- 
can history and in a slow class in a foreign lan- 
guage or physics. In brief, the comprehensive 
schools of the kind Conant recommends provide 
for the growth of mutual understanding between 
different cultures, religious groups, and economic 
classes. Conant gives this rebuttal to the “quan- 
tity” argument: “There is a false antithesis in the 
minds of too many people (including some edu- 
cators) between education for all American 
youth and education for the gifted. For the 
American public high school to fulfill its pur- 
pose, any idea of opposition between these two 
functions of secondary schools must be elimi- 
nated.””? 


The Edina-Morningside High School has 
found that in making provisions for the able and 
ambitious students it has stimulated them to 
greater effort which, in turn, has resulted in 
wider understanding and more profound knowl- 
edge. Then, too, the academic aspect of educa- 
tion has been set in its proper place, with result- 
ing benefits to the intellectual tone of the entire 
school. Two years ago it was difficult to interest 
able students in enrolling in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program. Today we experience just the re- 
verse, and also find that these students are doing 
better work. Other high schools which are par- 
ticipating in the program report much the same 
experience. 

Edina has also found that slower students en- 
rolled in special classes have been encouraged 
to exert greater effort, and that they, too, are ex- 
periencing, many for the first time, the pride of 
achievement. 

Although the program at Edina-Morningside 
High School is only three years old, the evidence 
would seem to indicate that we are on the right 
track. Those who share enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram believe that the record demonstrates that 
the present program is more stimulating to the 
teacher, more productive for the students, and 
full of promise for the future. 

B. Conant. Education and Liberty. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. p. 63. 





Paperback Gleanings: 
A Library for the Academically 


Talented 


Morris Gall 








N MANY high schools the required social 
studies courses are completed in the tenth 
and eleventh years. In others a program of 
acceleration for the talented permits completion 
of the required curriculum in social studies by 
the end of the eleventh year. Still others are con- 
templating curricular changes which will leave 
the twelfth year open for social studies electives. 

There is need for a twelfth-year program for 
the gifted which will enlist their interest, exploit 
their potential, develop their capacities, enrich 
their total education, promote their rapid 
growth, and prepare them for continued educa- 
tion, possibly in advanced standing in college. 

It is estimated that between 2 and g percent 
of our high school seniors are highly gifted 
children. About half of them (some 200,000) an- 
nually do not go on to college. Among the many 
causes there 1s one for which the school is pri- 
marily responsible, the failure to stimulate, chal- 
lenge, and interest the gifted girl or boy. “The 
classroom,” says Professor Miriam Goldberg, is 
the appropriate place to recognize special talent 
and to provide effective enrichment in depth.’* 
The use of appropriate literature as an enrich- 
ment device as well as a means for individualiz- 
ing instruction has been developed through 
study guides and other devices during the past 
decade.? Paperback books offer the teacher of 
the gifted an almost unrestricted choice from 
among the finest and most appropriate works in 
every field. The following bibliography is sug- 
gested as the basis for a twelfth-year honors 
course in social studies for gifted children. Such 
a course would not only provide enrichment and 
excite the interest of talented girls and boys but 








Dr. Gall is Assistant Dean and Director of the 
Teaching Fellowship Program at the Graduate School 
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could lead to advanced standing in college under 
the Advanced Placement Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 

The bibliography is, of course, merely sugges- 
tive. Nevertheless, it may help teachers to un- 
dertake a challenging teaching assignment. This 
bibliography of stimulating books, each cur- 
rently available in attractive, low price, paper- 
back editions, is presented as a spur to courses in 
twelfth-year social studies and humanities for 
the academically talented. 


HIsTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Benvenuto Cellini. Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini. 50 cents. FB-404 (Bantam). 

Benedetto Croce. History as the Story of Liberty. 
$1.35. M-17 (Meridian). 

G. Lowes Dickinson. The Greek View of Life. $1.75 
22-AA (Ann Arbor). 

Edward Gibbon. The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (Abridged). $1.45. P-60 (Viking). 

Hans Kohn. Nationalism: Its Meaning and History. 
$1.25. 8 (Anvil). 

A. T. Mahan. The Influence of Sea Power on History. 
$1.95. S-10 (Sagamore). 

Herbert J. Muller. The Uses of the Past. 50 cents. 
MD-112 (Mentor). 

Vernon Louis Parrington. Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought. 2 Volumes: $1.45 each. HB-4, HB-5 
(Harvard). 

Conrad Richter. The Trees. 35 cents. A-1852 
(Bantam); The Fields. 35 cents. A-1850 (Bantam); 
The Town. 50 cents. F-1851 (Bantam). A Trilogy. 

Carl Sandburg. Abraham Lincoln: Volume I, The 
Prairie Years; Voulmes II and III, The War Years. 
Boxed set, $2.95. H-g98 (Laurel). 

Stefan Zwieg. Erasmus of Rotterdam. gs, cents. C-13 
(Compass). 


* The Identification and Education of the Academically 
Talented Student in the American Secondary School. Con- 
ference Report, February, 1958. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1958. p. 71. 

* See, for example, Morris Gall, “The Historical Novel 
in Twelfth Year Core” in Social Education 19:2; February 


1955: 
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PHILOSOPHY 

John Dewey. Art As Experience. $1.35. 1 (Capricorn). 

Ernest Dimnet. The Art of Thinking. 50 cents. D-16 
(Premier). 

Will Durant. The Story of Philosophy. 50 cents. PL- 
500 (Pocket). 

Anne Fremantle, editor. The Age of Belief: The 
Medieval Philosophers. 50 cents. MD-126 (Mentor); 
cf. also the five other volumes in the Mentor Phi- 
losophers—Giorgio de Santillano, editor. The Age 
of Adventure: The Renaissance Philosophers. 50 
cents. MD-184; Stuart Hampshire, editor. The Age 
of Reason: The 17th Century Philosophers. 50 
cents. MD-158; Isaiah Berlin, editor. The Age of 
Enlightenment: The 18th Century Philosophers. 
50 cents. MD-172; Henry D. Aiken, editor. The 
Age of Ideology: The 19th Century Philosophers. 
50 cents. MD-185; Morton White, editor. The Age 
of Analysis: 20th Century Philosophers. 50 cents. 
MD-142. 

Julian Huxley. Man in the Modern World. MD-148 
(Mentor). 

Justin D. Kaplan, editor. Dialogues of Plato. 35 cents. 
PL-7 (Pocket). 

Lecomte du Nouy. Human Destiny. MD-165 (Mentor). 

Max C. Otto. Science and the Moral Life. 50 cents. 
MD-139 (Mentor). 

Houston Peterson, editor. Essays in Philosophy. 50 
cents. PL-518 (Pocket). 

George Santayana. Character and Opinion in the 
United States. 75 cents. A-73 (Anchor). 

Herbert W. Schneider. The Puritan Mind. $1.85. 
21-AA (Ann Arbor). 

Alfred North Whitehead. Adventure of Ideas. 50 
cents. MD-:414 (Mentor). 


LAw 

Daniel J. Boorstin. The Mysterious Science of Law. 
$1.95. BP-63 (Beacon). 

Catherine Drinker Bower. Yankee from Olympus 
(abridged). 50 cents. FB-411 (Bantam). 

Clarence Darrow. The Story of My Life. $1.25. 27 
(Universal). 

V. T. H. Delany, editor. The Frederick Maitland 
Reader. $1.00. D-10 (Oceana). 

Learned Hand. The Spirit of Liberty. (Irving Dillard, 
editor). $1.25. K-69 (Vintage). 

Julius J. Marke, editor. The Holmes Reader. $1.00. 
D-1 (Oceana). 

Irvin Pollack, editor. The Brandeis Reader. $1.00. 
D-7 (Oceana). 

Victor G. Rosenblum. Law As a Political Instrument. 
g5 cents. PS-16 (Random). 

Irwin Surrency, editor. The John Marshall Reader. 
$1.00. D-3 (Oceana). 


PsyCHOLOGY 
Gordon W. Allport. The Nature of Prejudice. $1.45. 
A-149 (Anchor). 
Sigmund Freud. Dictionary of Psychoanalysis. $1.45. 
34 (Wisdom). 


Sigmund Freud. General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis. 50 cents. M-5001 (Perma). 

Sigmund Freud. Moses and Monotheism. $1.25, K-14 
(Vintage). 

William James. Talks to Teachers on Psychology and 
to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals (Paul Wood- 
ring, editor), g5 cents. N-7 (Norton). 

Ernest Jones. Hamlet and Oedipus. 85 cents. A-31 
(Anchor). 

C. G. Jung. The Undiscovered Self. 50 cents. MD-259 
(Mentor). 

Margaret Knight. William James. 65 cents. 
(Pelican). 

K. Koffka. The Growth of the Mind. $1.95. (Little- 
field.) 

Jean Piaget. Language and Thought of the Child. 
$1.35. M-10 (Meridian). 
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EcoNoMIcs 

Marquis W. Childs and Carter Douglass. Ethics in a 
Business Society. 50 cents. MD-107 (Mentor). 

John Kenneth Galbraith. Economics and the Art of 
Controversy. 95 cents. K-73 (\intage). 

J. M. Keynes and S. L. Slichter. The Means to 
Prosperity. $1.45. E-15 (Economica). 

Adam Smith. The Wealth of Nations. 75 cents. 6001 
(Gateway). 

George Soule. Ideas of the Great Economists. 50 
cents. MD-143 (Mentor). 

William Graham Sumner. What Social Classes Owe 
to Each Other, $1.25. (Caxton). 

R. H. Tawney. The Acquisitive Society. g5 cents. 
HB-g (Harvard). 

Arnold Toynbee. The Industrial Revolution. $1.25. 
BP-32 (Beacon). 

Thorstein Vebien. Theory of the Leisure Class. 50 
cents. MD-g3 (Mentor). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Lord Acton. Essays on Freedom and Power. $1.35. 
M-12 (Meridian). 

Crane Brinton. The Anatomy of Revolution, $1.25. 
K-44 (Vintage). 

Edward S. Corwin. The “Higher Law” Background 
of American Constitutional Law. 95 cents. (Cornell.) 

Elmer Davis. But We Were Born Free. 35 cents. 
M-4040 (Perma). 

Hamilton, Madison, and Jay. On the Constitution. 
Selections from The Federalist. g5 cents. AHS-7 
(Liberal). 

Richard Hofstadter. The American Political Tradi- 
tion. $1.25. K-g (Vintage). 

Walter Lippmann. The Public Philosophy. 50 cents. 
MD-174 (Mentor). 

Jacques Maritain. Man and the State. $1.50. P-5 
(Phoenix). 

Clinton Rossiter. The American Presidency. 50 cents. 
KD-334 (Signet). 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. The Social Contract. g5 cents. 
6006 (Gateway). 
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J. Salwyn Schapiro. Liberalism: Its Meaning and His- 
tory. $1.25. 21 (Anvil). 

T. V. Smith and Edward C. Lindeman. The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. 50 cents. MD-59 (Mentor). 

Alexis de ‘Tocqueville. Democracy in America. 
(Abridged). (Richard D. Heffner, editor). 50 cents. 
MD-161 (Mentor). 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 

Ruth Benedict. Patterns of Culture. 50 cents. MD-89 
(Mentor). 

Margaret Just Butcher. The Negro In American Cul- 
ture. 50 cents. MD-206 (Mentor). 

Henri Frankfort et al. Before Philosophy. gs, cents. 
A-198 (Pelican). 

Otto Klineberg. Race and Psychology. 30 cents. 
UNESCO (International). 

Bronislaw Malinowski. Magic, Science and Religion 
and Other Essays. g5 cents. A-23 (Anchor). 

Margaret Mead. Coming of Age in Samoa. 50 cents. 
MD-153 (Mentor). 

Margaret Mead.. Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change. 50 cents. MD-134 (Mentor). 

Ashley Montague. Man: His First Million Years. 50 
cents. MD-239 (Mentor). 

EDUCATION 

Jacques Barzun. Teacher in America. g5 cents. A-25 
(Anchor). 

John Dewey. Moral Principles in Education. 95 cents. 
40 (Wisdom). 

John Dewey. Philosophy of Education. $1.50. (Little- 
field.) 

A. Whitney Griswold. Liberal Education and The 
Democratic Ideal. 95 cents. (Yale.) 

Gilbert Highet. The Art of Teaching. $1.25. K-1 
(Vintage). 

Albert Lynd. Quackery in the Public Schools. 95 
cents. 10 (Universal). 

John Henry Cardinal Newman. The Idea of a Uni- 
versity. (Martin J. Svaglic, editor) $1.25. (Rinehart); 
also $1.35. D-75 (Image). 

Thorstein Veblen. The Higher Learning in America. 
$1.25. S-7 (Sagamore). 

Alfred North Whitehead. The Aims of Education. 
50 cents. MD-152 (Mentor). 


BELLES-LETTRES 
A sampling of the fine literary masterpieces avail- 
able in paperbacks is here included. The line between 
social studies and belles-lettres is too fine to admit 
of mutually exclusive categories. Publishers will be 
glad to furnish lists of their offerings upon request. 
Samuel Butler. The Way of All Flesh. W-561 (Wash- 
ington). 
Cervantes. Don Quixote (Abridged). 50 cents. PL-517 
(Pocket). 
Feodor Dostoevsky. Crime and Punishment. 75 cents. 
LX-106 (Laurel); 50 cents. FC-30 (Bantam). 
Theodore Dreiser. An American Tragedy (Complete). 
g5 cents. LY-101 (Laurel). 


Geismar, editor. The Whitman Reader. 50 cents. GC- 
25 (Cardinal); cf. also Whitman. 35 cehts. LB-121 
(Laurel). 

John P. Marquand. The Late George Apley. 25 cents. 
2258 (Pocket). 

Somerset Maugham. Of Human Bondage. 35 cents. 
C-63 (Cardinal). 

Herman Melville. Moby Dick. 75 cents. LX-105 
(Laurel). 

Arthur Miller. The Crucible. 35 cents. AC-g1 (Ban- 
tam). 

Leo Tolstoi. War and Peace (Abridged). 75 cents. 
S-1497 (Bantam); 50 cents. F-53 (Laurel). 

Ivan Turgenev. Fathers and Sons. 50 cents. FC-41 
(Bantam). 

PUBLISHERS 
Each of the following is the publisher of one or 
more of the paperbacks listed. 

Ann Arbor Paperbacks, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Anchor Books, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 

Anvil Books, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 120 
Alexander St., Princeton, New Jersey. 

Bantam Books, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 36, 
New York. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Capricorn Books, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, New York. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 

Compass Books, The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, New York. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Pl., Ithaca, New 
York. 

Economica Books, Keynes and Marshall, 4498 Main 
St., Buffalo, New York. 

Gateway Books, Henry Regnery Company, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Harvest Books, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, New York. 

Image Books, Doubleday and Company, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, New York. 

International Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York 27, New York. 

Laurel Books, Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, New York. 

Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 153 West 72nd St., New York 
23, New York. 

Littlefield, Adams and Company, 128 Olivers St., 
Paterson 1, New Jersey. 

Mentor Books, New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
New York. 

Meridian Books, Inc., 12 E. 22nd St., New York 10, 
New York. 

W. W. Norton and Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, New York. 

Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 


New York. 
(Concluded on page 332) 





College Action on Candidates for 


Advanced Placement in History 
John R. Valley 








MERICAN history and European history 
are among the eleven subjects in which 
students who have had special college 

level courses in secondary school may be ex- 
amined through the College Board Placement 
Program and thereby present themselves for con- 
sideration for advanced placement or credit up- 
on matriculation to college. This program, now 
in its fifth year of sponsorship by The College 
Entrance Examination Board (CEEB), has had 
modest but steady growth as shown in Table I. 
While the program as a whole has increased 
about fourfold since 1956, the number of his- 
tory candidates has increased about seven times. 

When the examination results of the candi- 
dates tested in May 1958 were sent to colleges, 
the scores were accompanied by a questionnaire 
on which each college was asked to report the 
action which it took. A copy of the completed 
questionnaire was to be sent to the candidate's 
secondary school. The completed original ques- 
tionnaire was returned to Educational Testing 
Service where the responses were collected and 
tabulated.1 The material that follows reports on 
the tabulations made of the questionnaires re- 
turned to the ETS. 

Whether the candidate was granted advanced 
placement or credit was related to at least three 
major factors: (1) The area or subject in which 
he was a candidate; (2) The college at which he 
was a candidate; (3) The candidate’s perform- 
ance on the examinations. 

Table Il shows that history candidates fared 
as well if not somewhat better than did candi- 
dates as a whole. While about half the candidates 
in all examinations received credit, placement, or 
both, slightly more than half the history can- 
didates obtained recognition of their special ad- 





John R. Valley is Program Director of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. In this report, he summarizes 
the actions taken by colleges on the applications of 
candidates for advanced placement in American and 


European history. 








TABLE I 
NUMBER OF ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
EXAMINATION CANDIDATES 








1957 





American History 424 
European History 130 


Total History 554 1057 





Total 
All Examinations * 2199 3772 6800 8200 


* Examinations are also offered in French, German, 
Spanish, Latin, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
and English Composition and Literature. 





TABLE II 
COLLEGE ACTIONS ON ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
EXAMINATION CANDIDATES 





Number 
for Whom Candidates Awarded 
Questionnaires Advanced Placement, 
Were Received Credit, or Both 


Subject 





Number Percent 





American History 621 329 
European History 187 104 
All Examinations 5508 2669 





vanced preparation. Although the figures in 
Table II are not sufficiently detailed to reveal 
it, there was substantial variation from one ex- 
amination to another in the percent of candi- 
dates who received placement, credit, or both. 
The range was from 26 percent of the candi- 
dates who took the English Composition Test to 
83 percent of the candidates in German 4. How- 
ever, it is only fair to point out that of those 
candidates who took both the English Composi- 
tion and Literature Tests 47 percent received 
placement or credit. 


*Dr. Marjorie Olsen of the Statistical Analysis Division 
of ETS was responsible for the tabulations cited in this 
report. 





COLLEGE ACTION ON ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


TABLE III 
COLLEGE ACTIONS BY COLLEGES GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES IN ALL EXAMINATIONS 








Percent Granted Advanced Placement, Credit, or Both 





Colleges With 
Test Less than 5 
Candidates 


Colleges 
With 5-50 
Candidates 


Colleges 
With 126-350 
Candidates 


Colleges 
With 51-125 
Candidates 


All Candidates 





American History 30 49 
European History (45) 49 
All Examinations 38 42 


63 
84 
59 








___ Number of Colleges 113 78 —_ 





3 


NOTE: Percents based on fewer than 25 candidates are enclosed in parenthesis. 


In Table III college actions are compared for 
colleges grouped according to the total number 
of Advanced Placement Examination candidates 
they had. It is apparent that for all examinations 
a greater percentage of candidates in colleges 
with larger numbers of candidates received 
placement, credit, or both than was true of can- 
diiates in colleges with relatively few candidates. 
In fact there is a progressive increase in the pro- 
portion of candidates being favorably recognized 
each year as the total number of candidates 
increases. 

In the case of the history candidates the pic- 
ture bears general resemblance to that observed 
for all examinations with two interesting excep- 
tions. For the two middle groups of colleges the 
percentage of candidates granted credit and 
placement seemed to represent more of a plateau 
than points on an ascending curve. Second, there 
was a sharp rise in the percentage of candidates 
granted placement and credit among the candi- 
dates who went to the three colleges with the 
largest number of candidates. The author is 
unable to suggest any explanation for the first 
observation. Regarding the second, it is reason- 
able to assume that those institutions which re- 
ceive large numbers of candidates annually are 
more likely to have the administrative ma- 
chinery in operation for handling the candidates. 
This, in turn, could give rise to a larger propor- 
tion of candidates at these institutions receiving 
favorable consideration. 

It would be expected that candidate perform- 
ance on the examinations should be an im- 
portant determiner of the actions taken by col- 
leges. For all examinations there was slightly 
more than a full grade level difference on the 
average between those candidates receiving credit 
and placement and those who did not. The aver- 
age grades for the two groups were 3.44 and 2.39, 


respectively, on a scale in which the grade of 5 
signifies high honors, 4 honors, 3 creditable, 2 
pass, 1 fail. Table IV shows the average grades 
for the two history tests for those awarded and 
those not awarded credit or placement. It is ap- 
parent that while colleges tended to hold to a 
high standard of examination performance gen- 
erally, this was even more the case for candidates 
taking either the European or the American 
history examinations. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE GRADES OF CANDIDATES AWARDED 
AND NOT AWARDED PLACEMENT OR CREDIT 





Not Awarded 
Credit or 
Placement 

Mean Grade 


Awarded Credit, 
Placement, 
Test or Both 4 
Mean Grade 








American History .5¢ 2.43 
European History ‘ 





All Examinations 


When tabulations of college actions by grade 
level on the examinations are studied, one can 
draw the following conclusions for the history 
candidates: (a) Candidates receiving a grade of 5 
on the examination are virtually assured place- 
ment, credit, or both; (b) The odds are greatly 
in favor of a candidate with a grade of 4 receiv- 
ing advanced placement or ¢redit, and the odds 
still favor candidates with a grade of 3; (c) Fail- 
ure on the examination practically guarantees 
that the candidate will not be granted placement 
or credit, and the chances of getting either place- 
ment or credit with a grade as low as 2 are very 


slight. 
These observations should not be interpreted 
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as minimizing considerations other than ex- 
amination grades in determining the actions of 
colleges. In fact the data clearly indicate that 
performance on the examinations while a very 
important factor is not the sole determiner of 
college actions. For example, all candidates with 
grades of 5 did not receive placement or credit. 
Likewise all who received grades of 1 were not 
denied placement and credit. 

The questionnaires provided the opportunity 
for colleges to report the reasons for their actions 
on individual students. This section of the ques- 
tionnaire did not lend itself to simple sum- 
marization since a college had the opportunity 
to comment in detail as well as to check several 
reasons for its actions, However, some observa- 
tions can be made. 

First, failure to apply for credit and placement 
was the reason cited for students not receiving 
consideration in 67 cases for the two examina- 
tions under discussion in this article, Teachers of 
students in advanced courses might do well to 
urge their students to determine what the pro- 
cedures are at a particular college since there is 
evidence that in some instances the college ex- 
pects the students to take the initiative by 
formally requesting consideration for advanced 
placement. 

Second, apparently most colleges found the 
examinations to be adequate to provide the in- 
formation the college needs in order to grant 


placement, credit, or both. There were only 6 
colleges that referred to the inadequacy of the 
examinations as a reason for granting neither 
placement nor credit in American and European 
history. 

Third, for a very limited number of colleges, 
the granting of credit or placement was not pos- 
sible because the course which the student com- 
pleted, while regarded as satisfactory, did not 
parallel sufficiently the courses taught at che 
colleges. 

Fourth, it is clear colleges are paying atten- 
tion to the school recommendation since for 23 
students the fact that the school did not recom- 
mend placement or credit was cited as the reason 
for the college action. 

In summary the growth in the number of Ad- 
vanced Placement Examination candidates in 
American and European history has been more 
rapid than in the program generally. American 
and European history candidates were granted 
placement and credit somewhat more frequently 
than candidates in the program as a whole. 
Those candidates who did exceedingly well on 
the examinations (grades of 4 and 5) tended to 
gain credit or placement with relatively few ex- 
ceptions. For candidates with a grade of 3, the 
odds were somewhat in favor of receiving place- 
ment and/or credit; while candidates failing 
the examinations or having a grade of 2 were 
almost invariably denied credit or placement. 
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Pelican (Penguin) Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore 11, Maryland. 

Permabooks, Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, New York. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 
New York. 

Phoenix Books, University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Premier Books, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 West 
44th St., New York 36, New York. 

Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
New York. 

Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, New York. 
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Sagamore Press, Inc., 11 East 36th St., New York 16, 
New York. 

Signet Books, New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York. 

Universal Library, Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, New York. 

Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, New 
York. 

Vintage Books, Inc., Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, New York. 

Washington Square Press, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
22, New York. 

Wisdom Library, Book Sales, Inc., 352 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, New York. 





The College Survey Course in 
American History 





Edwin Fenton 








E TEACHERS of a survey course in 

American history must make four 

major decisions’ what subject matter 
to cover; what readings to assign; what skills, 
and more important what particular aspects of 
historical method to teach; and how best to 
utilize class time, by lectures, discussions, or some 
combination of these. Each of us faces a_ be- 
wildering wealth of historical material and an 
equally impressive array of worthwhile skills 
and methodological techniques. Each of us must 
select some portion of this rich heritage for our 
classes. Such are the demands of laboring with 
an extremely complex discipline and a vast store- 
house of historical data packed to the bursting 
point. 


The objectives a teacher sets for himself in a 
survey course should determine to a great de- 
gree the answers to each of the problems posed 
above, and his objectives, in turn, should be con- 
ditioned by the interests, the abilities, and the 
degree of historical sophistication of his stu- 
dents. At Carnegie Institute of Technology we 
teach the American history survey course to 
sophomores from Margaret Morrison Carnegie’s 
College, most of whom have studied American 
history during two of their last five years in sec- 
ondary school, and all of whom have taken a 
course in Western Civilization during their fresh- 
man year in college. They major in English, his- 
tory, psychology, economics, and modern lan- 
guages. Our classes are small and the students 
range in ability from excellent to mediocre. The 
library contains a large number of books in 
multiple copies, including about 20 different col- 
lections of documents, source materials, and ar- 








Edwin Fenton is an assistant professor of history at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. He delivered this 
paper at the annual convention of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in San Francisco last Novem- 
ber. 








ticles, so that we need not depend primarily on a 
text for reading material. 

We have four major objectives in our course: 
(1) to teach the major elements of historical 
method to train students in the art of disciplined 
thinking in terms of evidence and to sensitize 
them to the relationships between values and 
evidence; (2) to teach selected subject matter so 
thoroughly and so carefully that a few major 
concepts become firmly rooted in a student’s 
mind as a permanent part of his intellectual 
equipment; (3) to teach essential skills, such as 
note-taking, library research techniques, and the 
writing of essay examinations, which students 
will continue to use throughout their college 
careers; and (4) to teach history as a discipline 
for maturing those values and skills essential to 
effective living as citizens in a democratic society. 
These four objectives govern each of the deci- 
sions we make as teachers of a survey course. 


First, what to teach. Clearly we cannot cover 
everything in go class meetings and 180 hours of 
outside reading. If we include too extensive a 
time period or too many diverse topics, we run 
the danger of spinning each thread of subject 
matter so finely that students, failing entirely to 
see the threads, will reach the end of the course 
bewildered by a mass of seemingly unrelated ma- 
terial. The opposite extreme, focusing solely on 
one theme, such as politics, for example, seems 
equally inappropriate in a survey course de- 
signed for students with a wide variety of inter- 
ests and needs. At Carnegie Tech, in typical his- 
torian’s fashion, we have worked out a com- 
promise. We begin the course at the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and we emphasize four 
closely related threads of subject matter: the 
nature of the American political tradition; 
American class structure at various time periods, 
and in different geographic sections at the same 
time period; the nature of American economic 
development; and the expression of these three 
themes in literature and in intellectual history 
generally. 
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We feel no obligation to cover anything else, 
for example, the history of religion o1 painting, 
unless by doing so we can illuminate one of our 
four basic topics. We believe the subject matter 
of history is important for its own sake, but we 
are firmly convinced that students will retain a 
greater amount of meaningful information if the 
instructor deliberately decides to exclude whole 
areas of our cultural heritage. Obviously, we 
must omit the overwhelming majority of our his- 
tory in any event; why not do so according to a 
well-conceived principle? But notice that we have 
carefully included subjects of direct concern not 
only to history majors but also to students of 
economics, sociology, psychology, and English. 
Even language majors have an opportunity to 
pursue their special interests in our course by 
writing one or more research papers on the his- 
tory of a particular ethnic group. Moreover, a 
thorough knowledge of these three themes seems 
to us excellent preparation for citizenship. Of 
course if our student body were different, we 
would feel obliged to drop some of our present 
themes in favor of others; we might then in- 
vestigate the relationship of the fine arts to wider 
American culture since the 1750’s or analyze the 
role of religion in American life. 


Each of our major threads of subject matter is, 
in turn, composed of numerous strands closely 
intertwined. For example, within our general 
theme, the nature of the American political tradi- 
tion, we include the following topics: the effect 
of our federal-state-local structure on American 
government; the role played by the separation 
of powers in the political system; the structure 
and functions of American political parties; the 
nature and role of political leaders, voting pat- 
terns and behavior, particularly as they were 
related to class structure and to ethnic and racial 
groups; sectionalism as an influence on political 
life; the relationship between government and 
economic development; the changing patterns of 
political thought; and several similar subjects 
concerned with foreign relations. We look for op- 
portunities to examine each of these topics over 
and over again, and to scrutinize their changing 
relationships to one another and to American 
society more generally. Each time we are con- 
cerned with a new milieu and a new cast of char- 
acters, but we make clear to the students the 
similarities and differences between the assign- 
ment they are studying on a particular day and 
previous instances where they have encountered 
the same general theme. We believe that students 
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emerge from the course with a clearer compre- 
hension of the essentials of the American politi- 
cal tradition than if we planned the course less 
carefully. But we also present a humanistic under- 
standing of our political tradition. Our students 
are taught to see each event as a unique occur- 
rence. They read biographies for the personal 
elements which have so often helped to shape 
our destiny. They become accustomed to ana- 
lyzing a problem in its full human setting. This 
personal, human element is at the heart of the 
historical discipline. 


Let me explain briefly how we treat another 
subject, class structure, in the period from 1750 
to 1789. We cover these years in ten class ses- 
sions. Our assignment for the first two days in- 
cludes a few pages from Joseph A. Kahl’s excel- 
lent text, The American Class Structure (New 
York, 1957), a synthesis of the latest research on 
the nature of class in contemporary American 
society. This reading prepares students to ap- 
proach their history assignments with questions 
about class structure in mind and makes them 
aware of the variables determining social stratifi- 
cation in contemporary American society. Dur- 
ing these two periods, we analyze the social struc- 
tures of New England, the Middle Colonies, and 
the South; we use for readings Chapter VIII of 
Morison and Commager’s Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic (fourth edition, New York, 1950) 
and excerpts from the writings of Hector St. 
John de Crévecoeur, Benjamin Franklin, Philip 
Fithian, and George Mason which illustrate 
various aspects of class, including the more mo- 
bile social pattern in the North as compared to 
the South. Later in this unit we spend about 
half a period examining the ethnic and class 
backgrounds of the supporters of the revolution- 
ary cause in several colonies, and another full 
hour studying the effects of the war on class 
structure and privilege, a la J. Franklin Jameson 
and his followers. Finally, we devote most of 
another hour to the Beard hypothesis regarding 
the Constitution and to Professor Robert Brown's 
recent provocative reply. 

What are the major advantages of emphasizing 
class structure in this manner? There are two. 
First, sociology and psychology majors take a 
particular interest in class structure and often 
begin to see the utility of their disciplines in a 
new light. Moreover, many government and eco- 
nomics majors discover a fresh and stimulating 
dimension to problems within their own particu- 
lar areas of specialization which they had cus- 
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tomarily approached from a quite different point 
of view. Second, and more important, constant 
examination and re-examination of a_ theme, 
such as the role of classes in historical! situations, 
gives a student an analytical tool, sharpened and 
utilized in a great vari¢ty of situations, which be- 
comes a particularly useful part of his permanent 
intellectual equipment. Before a month has 
elapsed, a few students begin to use sociological 
theory in a variety of situations to prompt ques- 
tions about possible relationships between social 
stratification and politics or economic develop- 
ment or denominationalism in religion. This 
basic attitude of questioning, of searching for 
explanations, seems essential for really significant 
history work. It is one of the hallmarks of a 
well-trained mind, and the essential purpose of 
our course, as has been indicated, is to train 
minds in disciplined thinking. 


Now for the matter of what reading to assign. 
We use Volume I of Morison and Commager as 
a text during the first semester. Here Morison 
has written some of the most distinguished prose 
in modern historiography. Moreover, his judg- 
ments, consistently supported by carefully-se- 
lected evidence, provide numerous examples of 
a master historian at his best. We use the text, 
however, for less than half the assignments. In 
addition, our students read three major types 
of supplementary material: documents or source 
readings which illustrate a particularly impor- 
tant point, fill out an issue significant to one of 
our threads of subject matter, or give insight 
into the manner in which contemporaries viewed 
events; monographs, or chapters from mono- 
graphs, presenting interpretations of important 
developments; and readings organized around a 
historical problem, such as the origins of the 
Civil War. 

All of the above three types of supplementary 
reading seem essential if we wish to accomplish 
our objectives. Students who use only a text are 
inadequately prepared for work in more ad- 
vanced courses during the remainder of their 
college careers. But without a text for the first 
semester, they sometimes fail to master essential 
factual information or they lose track of the 
sequence of events. If they are to be well trained 
in historical method, they must become ac- 
customed to working with source material and 
to testing their textbook with original evidence. 
By reading interpretive accounts, they can learn 
to make judgments for themselves and to detect 
the bias or distortions of an author who has been 


led astray by his prejudices or by the times in 
which he wrote. Working with problems, like 
those in the Amherst series, has proved, in our 
experience, to be one of the most productive 
ways to train neophytes in the essentials of the 
historical method. Finally, frequent exposure to 
supplementary readings of these types should 
help prepare students to read newspapers and 
magazines intelligently in later life. During the 
second semester, we use no text; instead our stu- 
dents purchase seven paperbound books, and 
we rely even more heavily on our library, After 
January, our students are different from what 
they were when we encountered them in Septem- 
ber. Their brains can digest more raw material; 
they no longer require the strained food which 
even the best textbooks provide. 

Our four objectives also condition the choice 
of skills we teach. If students are to be prepared 
for advanced work in college, they must learn to 
read rapidly and well, to take good notes, and 
to write competent essay examinations and re- 
search papers. We try to re-teach note taking, to 
which our students have already been exposed 
during their Freshman year, by collecting read- 
ing notes early in the course and duplicating par- 
ticularly good ones to distribute as models. We 
use a similar device to help students learn to 
write essay examinations. Although they have 
answered numerous problem-essay questions as 
Freshmen, we nevertheless give one or two short 
essay quizzes early in the Sophomore year and, 
after correcting and returning them, we dis- 
tribute multilithed copies of good and poor 
answers to indicate our standards and to serve 
either as models or as horrible examples. We 
also set three one-hour examinations and a three- 
hour final each semester. Frequent essay exams, 
each covering about a month’s work, give stu- 
dents more opportunities to pull information 
together and to make it meaningful; that is, 
these exams let them wrestle with historical 
problems. In addition, we assign three short 
papers each semester, the longest only 1500 
words, and refuse to accept work, after the 
first paper, if it contains technical errors in 
citation or bibliography. Our experience indi- 


*Frederick Lewis Allen, The Great Pierpont Morgan 
(Bantam); Eric Goldman, Rendezvous With Destiny (Vin- 
tage); Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted (Grosset’s Universal 
Library); Richard Hofstadter, The American Political 
Tradition (Vintage); George F. Kennan, American Diplo- 
macy, 1900-1950 (Mentor); Samuel Lubell, The Future of 
American Politics (Anchor); Henry F. Pringle, Theodore 
Roosevelt (Harvest). 
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cates that students learn to write better and to 
understand the discipline of history more thor- 
oughly by working on several short papers rather 
than on one long one. This written work re- 
quires painful hours of grading and a substantial 
outlay for red ink. But we have found no better 
way to teach students either to write history or 
to understand it. The only short cut we have 
discovered is the multilithing device; if any of 
you know of others, won’t you please share these 
treasured secrets with us? 


We make no effort to teach historical method 
as something separate from subject matter. We 
do try, however, to build methodological con- 
cepts into each assignment. Once again we can 
draw on the experiences of the Freshman course, 
in which we place unusual stress on methodology. 
Our department chairman, Dr. Paul L. Ward, 
has described the essential elements of historical 
method taught in the Freshman European His- 
tory course at Tech in a pamphlet published as 


(Concluded on page 345) 





Improving Study Habits 


By Mary L. McLANE 


Thomas Carr Howe High 


T THE beginning of the second six-week 
marking period of the fall semester, a 
group of 44 students, enrolled in my two 

psychology classes at Thomas Carr Howe High 
School, began a two-week unit on learning. They 
were asked to see whether, by applying their 
newly-acquired knowledge of the learning proc- 
ess, they could raise their grades in one or more 
of the subjects they were studying. They were 
also asked to write a theme outlining their prog- 
ress. The themes were due at the end of the 
marking period. 

The learning unit took ten days of class time. 
It included written homework, class discussions, 
and a unit test. For our basic text we used chap- 
ters 3 and 4 of T. L. Engle, Psychology (Yonkers, 
New York: World Book Company, third edition, 
1958). 

During the course of the project the class 
studied laws of learning, experiments in learn- 
ing, recommended study techniques, how to take 
notes, and how to review and prepare for exami- 
nations. Pupils were asked (1) to draw up a per- 
sonal study-time schedule, (2) to list factors in- 
volved in learning, (3) to list the qualities of an 
ideal teacher, and (4) to outline the behavior of 
an ideal pupil. 

In the papers they submitted, go students re- 
ported improved grades in at least one subject, 
six analyzed their failure to raise any grade, six 
said they had kept the same grades but charted 
a course for improvement in the future, and two 
pointed out that, although their respective 
grades were not raised, they knew they had im- 
proved somewhat and felt they were getting more 
out of their courses. Of the go students who re- 
ported raising a grade as a result of this project, 


School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


only one had done so in a non-academic area— 
physical education. 

All of the students were asked to list study 
techniques they had found most useful. The fol- 
lowing outline summarizes their answers. 

1. Use correct study habits (24) 

a. Follow a schedule and budget time (17) 

b. Don’t procrastinate; watch deadlines (7) 

. Develop a desire to learn (20) 

a. Find value in the subject (10) 

b. Show more respect for the teacher (4) 

c. Look for less boring aspects of the course (6) 
e.g., in Government, the mock election (4) 
in Grammar, exceptions to rules (2) 


. Pay attention in class (27) 
a. Take notes (21) 
b. Underline the text (2) 
c. Participate in discussion more often (4) 
. Realize importance of homework (13) 
a. Prepare correctly and promptly (3) 
b. Apply information to make it stick (6) 
c. Get more sleep, worry less by following schedule 


(4) 
. Prepare adequately for tests (8) 
a. Never cram (5) 
b. Profit by earlier mistakes (1) 
c. Compete with yourself and/or others (2) 


These were the students’ own answers. No 
doubt, given more time and larger experience 
they would discover other even more valuable 
study techniques. The point is that a systematic 
attempt to develop better study habits can be 
both interesting and practical. Students become 
more aware of their learning problems and how 
to correct their techniques when they consciously 
set out to analyze and improve learning. 





Lifting Our Sights 


Social Studies 


in Primary 


Alexander Frazier 





OUNG children know more and can 

learn more than we have thought. Also 

teachers are better able to develop tailor- 
made programs, working with children and as 
staffs, than we have given them credit for. And 
all of us, in these days, are beginning to see the 
need for expecting more of education than we 
have in the past. 

What this adds up to is the growing conviction 
that we need to lift our sights for the primary 
program as elsewhere in the social studies. We 
need to find out more about children’s concepts 
and learning, about the value of new content for 
children, and about better ways of organizing 
instruction so that teachers have more freedom 
in planning to meet the unique as well as the 
common needs of given groups of children. 


SOURCES OF QUR CONCERN FOR A 
More ADEQUATE PROGRAM 

A review of what lies behind the emergence 
of this concern for a stronger program may help 
us to meet the challenge of developing more fully 
creative new approaches. 

Children know more than we have thought. 
Many teachers of young children probably had 
highlighted for them the impact that is being 
exercised on children’s concepts by the broader 
world when they found how excited their pupils 
were by the launching of the first Sputnik. If 
they felt it worthy of exploration with six- and 
seven-year-olds, as did one sensitive teacher,’ 
they may have found beginning ideas of con- 
siderable depth had been gained about the stages 
of rocket. propulsion, the purposes of space ex- 
ploration, and the like—as well as a good deal of 
concern about the fate of the dog! 

Children are learning a great deal more from 
the bsoader world than we may have thought. 





Alexander Frazier is Director of the Center for 
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at The Ohio State University. 








“Children learn from their culture,” states 
Charlotte Huck?—and reports from her study of 
the social concepts of suburban six-year-olds that 
next to direct contact, television forms the larg- 
est source of “facts and fragments of facts,” rank- 
ing well ahead of parents and accounting for 
four times as much information as is attributable 
to school. 

Children are also gaining more experience at 
first hand with tha world around them. In inter- 
viewing 70 second-graders at the beginning of 
a school year, McAulay* found that 63 had made 
summer trips that Year that took them 100 miles 
or farther, 27 had visited other states, two had 
been to the national capitol. Eighteen of the 
children were coming in new from other states. 
Checking on how familiar these children already 
were with the usual content of second-grade so- 
cial studies, the investigator found that 60 per- 
cent knew a good deal about housing in the com- 
munity, nearly all had visited the orchards in 
the area and many had been to dairy farms, cattle 
ranches, and wheat farms. All but seven of the 
children could give at least two duties of police- 
men, all but five at least one duty of firemen (on 
both of which “units” had been planned). 

Teachers everywhere are noting similar 
changes in children—or becoming newly aware of 
how much children are taught by the world 
around them. It may be that the older belief 
“that ‘little’ children cannot deal with ‘big’ 
ideas”* was never well founded. Or it may be, as 
Shane® suggests, that mass media “may be creat- 
ing a kind of ‘mutation’ in children. That is, 
‘Irma S. Black and Betiy Miles. “Space and Satellites.” 
National Parent-Teacher 52: 12-14; May 1958. 

*Charlotte Huck. “Children Learn from Their Cul- 
ture.” Educational Leadership 13: 171-175; December 1955. 

*J. D. McAulay. “Social Studies in the Primary Grades.” 
Social Education 18: 357-358; December 1954. 

*Antonetta Capper. ‘Science and Social Studies: Small 
Beginnings for Four- and Five-Year-Olds.” Childhood 
Education 35: 172-177; December 1958. 

* Harold G. Shane. “Children’s Interests: How Do They 
Affect the Elementary School Program?” NEA Journal 
46: 237-239; April 1957. 
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they may well be motivated to readiness for cer- 
tain types of learning a year or more earlier than 


was the case a few decades ago.” 

At any rate, we are finding that children do 
know more than we have thought—and we are 
wondering what this should mean for our social 


studies program. 


Children can learn more than we have thought. 
In very recent years, many different approaches 
to the study of learning seem to have been joined 
to open up new possibilities for helping children 
learn much more than we have previously felt 
they could. 

Some of this sense of new possibilities has 
centered on providing more adequately for the 
gifted. Yet we are beginning to see new horizons 
for all children as we understand the findings of 
the developmental school represented by Willard 
Olson® and accept the fact that school experi- 
ence is most successful when the “inner design” 
of the individual is taken into account. Terms 
like “pacing,” “seeking,” and “self selection” be- 
come familiar in this context. The greater in- 
dividualization of instruction is seen as essential 
if we are not to force some children harmfully 
and, equally unjustifiably, to hold back others. 
In reading, where many experiments are being 
conducted to test this point of view, children are 
being found able to move ahead faster and also 
with deeper interest when given much more 
freedom of choice than we would have thought 
wise in the past.’ 

One aspect of this acceptance has been to look 
at the growth of major social concepts as cumula- 
tive rather than thinking of them as fixed entities 
to be taught as such. “We no longer see time and 
space as generalized, abstract concepts presuma- 
bly emerging from the mastery of historical and 
geographical facts,” as Ammons and Goodlad® 
express it. “Rather, time and space are realities 
that make a difference to both the kinds of prob- 
lems in human relationships that one faces and 
how one deals with these problems.” The learner 
accumulates richer, more meaningful concepts as 
he matures in experience, with learning taking 


* Willard C. Olson. Psychological Foundations of the 
Curriculum. Paris, France: UNESCO, 1957. 

"Margaret Rasmussen, editor. More About Reading. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1959. 

* Margaret P. Ammons and John I. Goodlad. “Time, 
Space, and the Developing Child.” Childhood Education 


$2: 374-379; April 1959. 


place within the individual on “broken fronts.” 
Thus: 
Many learnings may occur simultaneously; they are not 


walled off. Opportunity for learning should be provided 
on “all fronts.’® 


The challenge is to provide maximum stimula- 
tion within the fewest possible walls. 

Another set of new ideas about what children 
are capable of comes from the findings of per- 
sonality theory. We have been aware of how 
much the total person is involved in learning. 
The new insights on social learning to be de- 
rived from a study of personality development 
and the process of socialization have been well 
explored recently by Hilliard,?° Otto," Miel and 
Brogan,’? and Ambrose and Miel.*? But now 
Arthur Combs" contends that because behavior 
depends on perceptions, it may be that we can 
actually create what we call intelligence by 
“helping people to perceive more extensively and 
more richly and by creating situations that make 
it possible for these perceptions to be available 
when needed.” 

The end result of the new horizons being 
opened on learning is that we are all trying to 
think through the ways in which a too limited 
program may have walled children in, failing to 
release fully their drive to learn. 


Teachers can assume more responsibility for 
program planning than we have thought. If 
children already know more and can learn more 
than we have thought, then they do need a more 
challenging program in the social studies as in 
other areas. The key to providing this challenge 
is the teacher. 

The teacher is a learner, too—and is un- 
doubtedly capable of more than official curricu- 
lum planners have sometimes been willing to 

®Margaret Rasmussen, editor., op. cit. 

* Pauline Hilliard. Improving Social Learnings in the 
Elementary School. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 

“Henry J. Otto. Social Education in Elementary 
Schools. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1956. 

* Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan. More than Social 
Studies: A View of Social Learning in the Elementary 
School. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 

*Edna Ambrose and Alice Miel. Children’s Social 
Learnings: Implications of Research and Expert Study. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, 1958. 

* Arthur W. Combs. “Personality Theory and Its Im- 
plications for Curriculum Development.” Learning More 
About Learning. (Edited by Alexander Frazier.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1959. p. 5-20. 
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concede. In fact, under the point of view now 
developing, only the teacher of a group can plan 
for and with them, assessing their level of under- 
standing and thus their needs against what pa 
knows about how children grow and learn and 
what society expects of them. As a professional, 
the teacher must be granted greater freedom to 
test out new ways of learning social studies in 
the face of the failure of pre-organized experi- 
ences to challenge today’s children. 

Advocates of this position are vigorously ques- 
tioning the adequacy of the “expanding com- 
munities” sequence (home, neighborhood, and 
community), best interpreted perhaps by Paul 
Hanna® and widely, if not exclusively, prevail- 
ing throughout the United States.'° 

This framework for the primary social studies 
is challenged by those who feel it is unrealistic 
for today’s more knowing children “whose im- 
mediate environment ... has been extended to 
include much of the adult world’!? and for 
whom the “content is not sufficiently challenging 

. in that it is material they already know and 
comprehend.”** It is challenged, too, from the 
standpoint of what we know about how children 
learn. For example, Kenneth Rehage,'® in review- 
ing one of Hanna's outlines of scope and se- 
quence,?° warns of the danger of overlooking 
“the fact that children’s responses to aspects of 
their social environment do not appear to occur 
in the orderly sequential pattern suggested by the 
logic, except in a very gross sense.” 

Both what we know about what children al- 
ready know and also about how they learn, then, 
has caused many of us to question whether the 
“logic” of the near-to-far sequence is not more 
fictional than factual and may have become, like 
other adult pre-planned frameworks, “packaged” 
and “arbitrary.”?! Or, as Otto?* remarks in de- 


® Paul R. Hanna. “Grade Placement and Social Con- 
tent.” Social Education for Young Children: Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades, (Edited by Mary Willcockson.) Revised 
edition. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1950. Chapter 3, p. 11-14; Also see Paul R. Hanna. 
“Social Studies for Today.” NEA Journal 45: 36-38; Janu- 
ary 1956. 

® Richard F. Bruns and Alexander Frazier. “Survey of 
Elementary School Social Studies Programs.” Social Educa- 
tion 21: 202-204; May 1957. 

* Charlotte Huck, op. cit. 

®].D. McAulay, op. cit. 

Kenneth J. Rehage. “On Re-thinking the Social 
Studies Program.” Elementary School Journal 57: 10-14; 
October 1956. 

* Paul R. Hanna. “Social Studies for Today.” NEA 
Jounal 45: 36-38; January 1956. 

1 Alice Miel and Peggy Brogan, op. cit. 

* Henry J. Otto, op. cit. 


scribing a variety of attempts to order content 
in this field, may reflect “the fetish of logical or 
sequential connections within the social studies 
offering.” 

Children seem to have outrun the curriculum 
planned for them. It remains, then, for their 
teachers to plan with them new and exciting 
experiences that have more relevance and thus 
make more sense. 


We are all expecting more of ourselves than 
we have in the past. The mounting concern 
about the adequacy of our primary social studies 
program needs also to be placed against the 
broader context of our general concern for “a 
vital education,” to use a term from the Council’s 
statement on “Curriculum Planning in Ameri- 
can Schools.”?* We may recall the second-grade 
teacher that Mary Willcockson** describes as 
sitting somewhat uneasily as she plans for the 
next day’s lesson on postal workers. Outside her 
window, a newsboy shouts about the hydrogen 
bomb. The teacher wonders whether the major 
question for her ,second-graders is “What are 
their real problems concerning postal workers?” 
or whether perhaps it should be “How can I 
arouse concern for mankind in the minds of 
seven-year-olds?” That teacher's perplexity may 
well represent the concern many of us are ex- 
periencing. 

These are times when we may be asking our- 
selves the question the Rockefeller Report?® sug- 
gests for all Americans—“Whether we demand 
enough of ourselves or of our young.” Certainly 
the time is most propitious to think through 
again, from the kindergarten up, what the “big 
ideas” or major goals and values are in the 
social studies for which we should seek to 
“broaden, deepen, and establish” truly signifi- 
cant meanings.?° 

Children know more. They can learn more. 
Teachers are able to plan more independently. 
We all are expecting more of ourselves and our 
educational programs. These, then, are some of 


* National Council for the Social Studies. “Curriculum 
Planning in American Schools: The Social Studies.” 
Mimeographed. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1958. 

* Mary Willcockson. ‘““The New Two-O’Clock Look.” 
Social Education of Young Children: Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Grades. (Edited by Mary Willcockson.) Revised edi- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1950. p. 2. 

* The Rockefeller Report. The Pursuit of Excellence: 
Education and the Future of America, Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1958. 

*S. P. McCutchen. “Concepts and Values as the Basis 
for Content.” Social Education 22: 73, 80; February 1958. 
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the sources of the new concern for more adequate 
social studies instruction in the primary grades. 


How We Can Move Towarp 
GREAT ADEQUACY 

What can we do to forward this concern? 
Certainly, as we await the assistance that will 
come from the Council’s national curriculum 
study, there is much that can be done at the 
local level. Perhaps by adapting the three direc- 
tions defined at the conclusion of the Council’s 
convention statement,?7 we can suggest some 
lines of immediate action for persons working 
closely with children. 


We need more studies of how concepts develop 
and how children learn. Studies such as those 
by Huck** and McAulay*”® need to be multiplied 
manyfold. Teachers observing and listening to 
young children will catch similar insights. More 
formal studies may be conducted by teachers 
working with supervisors and principals to in- 
crease what we know about the information 
possessed by today’s children. The findings from 
such studies should be shared with others to- 
ward the development of a broader base for 
assessing what children know and for planning 
more intelligently to capitalize on such new 
levels of knowledge. 

Help is needed, too, in understanding better 
how to guide children in developing personal 
meanings. Action research that aims toward this 
end may include trying out varied ways of reach- 
ing different children and new ways of evaluating 
their growth and our success. 


We need try-outs of new content. If the pres- 
ent kinds of experiences we are providing for 
young children are geared too low, then new 
experiences reaching farther afield are obviously 
in order. 

These can be drawn from many areas. For 
example, how early can some children make good 
use of the beginners globe or become acquainted 
with a beginner’s map key? The geographic con- 
cepts and generalizations listed by Gertrude 
Whipple*®® as appropriate for Grades 1-3 could 
profitably be tested out with children of dif- 


* National Council for the Social Studies, op. cit. 

* Charlotte Huck, op. cit. 

* J. D. McAulay, op. cit. 

” Gertrude Whipple. “Geography in the Elementary 
School Program.” New Viewpoints in Geography. Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook. (Edited by Preston E. James.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1959. 
Chapter 8, p. 112-143. 


fering backgrounds and different levels of ma- 
turity. 

Similarly, if children through television are 
gaining a new sense of long ago and far away, 
as is claimed, what may this mean in breadth of 
interests that can be brought into group studies 
in the first and second grades? 

Creative teachers are already making such 
tests, as they always have, and should be urged 
to report what they are doing and discovering 
so that others may profit. 


We need to develop new frameworks or new 
ways to assure continuity. The inadequacy of the 
home-neighborhood-community sequence should 
suggest that teachers seek better ways to provide 
a more effective organization for the primary 
program. 

Probably many teachers have already found 
ways to extend the basic concepts of the present 
framework to include, for example, family living 
in other times or places, or to broaden the idea 
of neighborliness. 

The Council’s list of goal-values may serve to 
suggest new ways to search for meaningful ex- 
periences, toward the end not only of providing 
a more vital framework for experience but also 
of counteracting the tendency toward verbalism, 
stereotypic handling, and incidental treatment 
noted in current textbooks by Manolakes and 
his associates.*? 

Perhaps most important of all, more examples 
are needed of ways in which teachers can work 
together successfully to provide among them- 
selves the assurance that major areas of learning 
in the social studies are treated adequately when 
they place the major responsibility for planning 
on the individual teacher working with a group 
of children.*? 

These, then, are some of the ways in which 
teachers and their assistants can begin to work 
to lift the sights of primary social studies. Much 
of this kind of study is already under way across 
the country. Recognizing the need to share the 
results of local study will in itself do much to 
encourage the wider grass roots program de- 
velopment that must always be the best source 
and the eventual testing ground for new content 
and new ideals of proficiency. 


* George Manolakes. “Concept Development in Social 
Studies Textbooks.” National Elementary Principal 37: 
25-27; May 1958. 

* University School Staff. Group Studies in the Elemen- 
tary Grades. Columbus, Ohio: College of Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1955. 
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John Hay Fellowships 1960-61 

Public secondary school teachers in seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia are invited 
to apply for John Hay Fellowships for a year of 
study in the humanities at one of six universi- 
ties: California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Yale. Stipends are equivalent 
to the teacher’s salary for the year of fellowship 
and provide tuition and round-trip transporta- 
tion. Participating states for 1960-61 are: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Washington, as well 
as the District of Columbia. Approximately 80 
grants will be made for 1960-61. 

The John Hay Fellows Program is designed 
to help outstanding teachers broaden their in- 
tellectual horizons through study and reflection. 
Fellows return with greater resources for help- 
ing their school systems to carry out imaginative 
and creative programs. 

To be eligible for candidacy, a man or woman 
must (1) hold a minimum of a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university; (2) 
have at least five years of high school teaching 
experience, the most recent two of which shall 
have been in the present employing system; (3) be 
not over fifty years of age at the time application 
is made; (4) be a permanent instructor whose 
major responsibility is classroom teaching at the 
high school level; (5) be employed in a school 
or school system which is not only academically 
sound but which has also shown its interest in ef- 
fective use of unusually good teachers; (6) be 
nominated by the employing Superintendent of 
Schools or other authorized nominating official. 

Although subjects such as foreign languages, 
literature, history, music, and the fine arts are 
usually considered the humanities, nominations 
of teachers in other areas—especially in the social 
and natural sciences—will be accepted. 

Information and application blanks for 1960- 
61 Fellowships may be secured by writing to Dr. 
Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows 
Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New 
York. Applications close on December 1, 1959. 
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Minnesota 

The joint annual meetings of the Minnesota 
Council for the Social Studies and the Minnesota 
Council for Geography Teachers were held at 
the University of Minnesota on February 27 and 
28. Harvey Rice of Macalester College was the 
speaker at the dinner meeting. 

At the first of two morning meetings John 
Borchert moderated a panel discussion of “Soviet 
Growth and Change.” Dr. Borchert and the panel 
members had spent a month last summer visiting 
Russia. 

At the second morning meeting Henry Lipp- 
man presented an illustrated slide lecture on 
“Farming and Farm Life in Russia as I Saw It.” 

The luncheon speaker, Senator Donald Fraser 
of the Minnesota ggth District, spoke on the 
topic, “The Role of the Supreme Court in De- 
segregation.” G.M. 
Michigan 

The Midwinter Institute of the Metropolitan 
Detroit Social Studies Club was held February 
14. It opened with a film hour during which four 
films in the social studies area were shown. Sec- 
tion meetings included discussions of ‘Schools 
and Good Publicity,” “The Financial Plight of 
the Michigan Schools,” “The Impact of Na- 
tional and World Events on Our Schools,” and 
“The Soviet Challenge to Our Schools.” George 
Grassmuck, assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan, spoke at the 
luncheon meeting on the topic, “Education 
Amidst Revolt in the Arab Fertile Crescent.” 
Gertrude Engelman was program chairman; Sol 
Dovitz served as publicity chairman. S.D. 


Kentucky 

The Kentucky and Louisville Councils for the 
Social Studies held a joint meeting April 17 in 
Louisville. KCSS President Winifred D. Broder- 
ick presided over the meeting. NCSS President 
Howard H. Cummings spoke on the topic, “Re- 
sponsible Citizenship in the Space Age.” At the 
afternoon meeting Malcolm E. Jewell of the Polit- 
ical Science Department of the University of 
Kentucky discussed “Source Materials for Use in 
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Teaching the Government of Kentucky.” Dr. 
Jewell’s remarks were commented upon by a 
panel composed of Elsie Rowell, Olga Schmutz, 
Roy Lewis, Mrs. Edgar Bottigheimer, and other 
teachers from the Louisville Public Schools. 
W.B. 


Oklahoma 

The Northeast Oklahoma Council for the 
Social Studies held a meeting on March 19 in 
Muskogee. After a report by Pauline Jackson on 
the NCSS, and an election of officers, the group 
heard William V. Holloway, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Tulsa, discuss 
“The States Rights Issue.” 


“New Horizons” was the theme of the series 
of meetings of the Oklahoma City Council for 
the Social Studies held during 1958-59. Speakers 
during the year included Harold J. Bienvenu on 
“Economic Trends” and Faye Bills and Ophelia 
Byars on “Professional Growth.” Other programs 
included a discussion of group techniques by a 
panel of nine teachers and a special dinner meet- 
ing in April featuring an International Panel 
on “Southeast Asia” moderated by Darwin T. 
Maurer. M.McC., 


The Service Center for Teachers of History of 
the AHA cooperated with the Oklahoma State 
University history department and high school 
history teachers in sponsoring a meeting, the 
purpose of which was to permit high school 
teachers to discuss their problems and share ex- 
periences with members of the History Depart- 
ment of the University. The conference featured 
Frank E. Vandiver of Rice Institute; Bernard G. 
Mattson, history teacher at Evanston, Illinois, 
who discussed “Some Problems Today in Sec- 
ondary School History Teaching”; and Oliver 
S. Willham, President of Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. The dinner speaker was Robert Kamm, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, OSU, 
who discussed “New Trends in American His- 
tory.” The meeting closed with a panel discus- 
sion on “What the Colleges Can Do to Improve 
High School Instruction in History.” H.K. 


Pennsylvania 

The Spring Conference of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies was 
held April 9. The opening session featured a talk 
by Don G. McGarey, professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State University. This talk was 
followed by a discussion of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Project of the North Central Association 


presented by Harold M. Gore. Eugene A. Simon 
of Valley Daily News in Tarentum, Pennsy]l- 
vania spoke on the topic, “How Do We Stand in 
Asia?” Elementary school teachers heard Eleanor 
Johnson discuss “Five Ways to Improve the 
Social Studies.” At the dinner meeting Preston E. 
James of Syracuse University discussed “What 
Has Happened to Democracy in Latin America?” 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Council for the Social Studies was held in Read- 
ing, April 24-25. The general theme of the meet- 
ing was “Current Problems in Social Studies.” 
Robert V. Duffey of Temple University was pro- 
gram chairman. The opening address was pre- 
sented by Genevieve M. Bowen of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, who discussed 
“Some Current Problems in Teaching Social 
Studies.” Jack R. Frymier of Temple University 
chose as the topic of his address “A Special Prob- 
lem in Social Studies.” Group discussions fol- 
lowed this address. Ira Reid, chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology of 
Haverford College, addressed the luncheon meet- 
ing on the topic, “Problems That Won't Wait.” 

R.D. 


At the spring meeting of the Mid-Western 
Council for the Social Studies held at Slippery 
Rock, Archibald Mclsaacs, chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics at Syracuse University, 
spoke on the subject, “Economic Literacy and 
the Public Schools.’’ Also featured at this meet- 
ing were an exhibition of supplementary books 
and teaching materials and a continuous show- 
ing of films. 


The Southern District Council for the Social 
Studies Western and Eastern Divisions met in a 
joint meeting at the Shippensburg State Teach- 
ers College on April 11. Sidney Wise, chairman 
of the Department of Government of the college, 
chose “The Impact of ‘Legalism’ on the Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies,” for the topic of his ad- 
dress to the group. 


The Armstrong County Council for the Social 
Studies was asked by the In-Service Planning 
Committee for the County to help plan a pro- 
gram for the teachers of the area. The Council 
developed a series of four meetings on “Trends 
in Better Social Studies Teaching” which were 
held at Kittanning High School during the year. 
Albert J. Wall of Indiana State Teachers College 
discussed “Problem Solving in Social Studies”; 
William Hunter, State Historical Commission, 
considered “Better Teaching Through Use of 
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Resources”; J. Mitchell Blose discussed “Better 
Selection and Use of Visual Aids in Social 
Studies”; and Ralph W. Cordier, Indiana State 
Teachers College, concluded the series with a 
discussion of “Teaching International Under- 
standing in Elementary and Secondary Social 
Study Classrooms.” 


At the April meeting of the Allegheny County 
Council for the Social Studies, Mrs. Dora Mc- 
Cain of Pittsburgh presented an address entitled 
“Live in Lima, Peru.’’ Mrs. McCain had lived 
in Lima prior to coming to the United States 
seven years ago as a bride. W.J.S. 


‘Texas 
The Houston Council for the Social Studies 
held a dinner meeting at which Phillips G. Hoff- 
man, Vice-President of the University of Hous- 
ton, was the speaker. In April, the Council met 
for a trip down the Houston Ship Channel in 
the Port Commissioner’s new boat. B.H. 


The Texas Council for the Social Studies’ 
Seventh Annual Conference was held on the 
campus of Southwest Texas State College in San 
Marcos, June 29-30. The subject of the confer- 
ence was “The 1959 Challenge to Teachers of 
History, Government, Geography, and the Other 


Social Sciences.” 

Walter Prescott Webb, Professor of History at 
the University of Texas, addressed the opening 
session on the topic, ‘““The South's Call to Great- 
ness: Challenge to All Southerners.’” Walter 
Johnson of the University of Chicago discussed 
“Presidential Leadership in the American Sys- 
tem” at the second general assembly. The del- 
egates then heard Robert H. Montgomery of the 
University of Texas, who considered “The Chal- 
lenge of Science to the Social Sciences.” The after- 
noon meeting included a panel and forum de- 
voted to an analysis of the “Tentative Report 
of the Commission to Study History, Govern- 
ment, Geography, and Other Social Sciences in 
the Texas Elementary and Secondary Schools.” 
Moderated by W. R. Goodson, the coordinator 
of the eleven curriculum commissions studying 
the offerings of Texas elementary and secondary 
schools, the panel consisted of five members of 
the commission: Raymond Arnold, Mary Kath- 
erine Baxter, Helen Bownds, Lorrin Kennamer, 
and James Taylor. Consultants were Milo Kear- 
ney and V. J. Kennedy. 

Two addresses were presented at the Saturday 
session: “Teaching Geography in the Public 
Schools” by Lorrin Kennamer of the University 


of Texas, and “Teaching Texas History” by 
William C. Pool of Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege. M.R., J.D., and A.D. 


; Washington 

The Puget Sound Council for the Social 
Studies held an Annual Winter Conference on 
February 12. A new type of section meeting was 
introduced involving classroom demonstrations 
at the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school levels. Other more conventional meetings 
featured talks on “What the High School Gradu- 
ate Should Know About Geography,” “History,” 
“Economics,” and “Political Science.” Speakers 
included John C. Sherman, Donald W. Thread- 
gold, Philip N. Cartwright, and Hugh A. Bone. 

At the dinner session Virgil Smith, who had 
recently returned from the University of Punjab, 
discussed the contemporary problems class and 
the necessity for understanding people in under- 
developed areas throughout the world. Ernest 
Baum, Executive Assistant to the NCSS, repre- 
sented the National Council Headquarters Office 
at this meeting. M.O.S. and E.D.S. 


West Virginia 

“The Space Age Challenges the Social Studies” 
was the theme of the April 10 and 11 meeting 
of the West Virginia Council for the Social 
Studies held in Charleston. After an opening 
social hour, and the election of officers, Evelyn 
Murray and Ruth Frame presented an address 
on “Map Skills.”” The address was followed by a 
panel discussion and exchange of ideas in which 
Thomas R. Hornor, assistant superintendent of 
Kanawha County Schools, Maryida Mosby, 
Eldon Adkins and Blanche Straley presented 
techniques that they had found helpful. 

The luncheon meeting speaker was Howard H. 
Cummings, NCSS President, who addressed the 
gathering on the “Importance of the Social 
Studies.” R.F. and V.K. 


Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies 
annual meeting was held on May 2 in Madison. 
The theme of the meeting was “Wisconsin His- 
tory.”” After an opening business meeting, the 
session heard Vernon Carstenson of the History 
Department of the University of Wisconsin in an 
address titled “Wisconsin History: Why Teach 
It.” This was followed by four afternoon section 
meetings at various grade levels. The luncheon 
meeting featured the Financial Secretary of the 
Governor’s Staff, Joseph Busbaum. W.E.D. 
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Colorado 


The 12th Annual Meeting of the Colorado 
Council for the Social Studies was built around 
the theme “The Democratic Process and the 
Social Studies.” The opening general session 
featured a panel discussion on the topic “Has 
Democracy Failed?” Moderated by Herrick Roth, 
Executive Secretary of the Colorado Federation 
of Teachers and State Senator, the panel con- 
sisted of Gene Amole of Radio Station KDEN 
and Roy Romer, State Representative. Group 
discussion at the elementary and secondary levels 
centered around the topic of the general session. 

The luncheon speaker was Reuben Zubrow, 
Professor of Economics at the University of 
Colorado and a member of the state Tax Study 
Commission, The topic of Dr. Zubrow’s discus- 
sion was “The Governor’s Tax Study and Public 
Education.” 

At the business meeting emphasis was placed 
on the need for expanded membership and con- 
sideration was given to arrangements to go to the 
NCSS goth Annual Meeting in Kansas City in 
November. The members of the Colorado Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies also gave approval to a 
recommendation of the certification committee 
that the State Department of Education require 
all teachers of the social studies to have at least 


24 semester hours in social studies and at least 
ten semester hours in the area in which they are 
teaching. 


R.P. 


Missour1 

The Missouri Council for the Social Studies 
cooperated with The University of Missouri De- 
partment of History, College of Arts and Science 
and the Division of Continuing Education in the 
presentation of the Missouri Conference on His- 
tory at Columbia April 3 and 4. 

The opening dinner meeting was presided 
over by MCSS President L. Avery Fleming of 
Warrensburg. Professor Richard Kirkendall of 
the University addressed the meeting on the 
subject, “New Deal Research at the Roosevelt 
Library.” 

On Saturday morning after the business meet- 
ing of the Missouri Council, Charles Mullett of 
the University of Missouri presented a talk, “On 
Method and Substance in Historiography.” Dis- 
cussants were Lorenzo Greene of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Eleanor Huzar of Southeast Missouri 
State College, Perry McCandless of Central Mis- 
souri State College, and Donald Nicholson of 
Southwest Missouri State College. 


At the luncheon session which concluded the 
program, George Carson of the American His- 
torical Association’s Service Center for Teachers 
of History discussed the reasons for the establish- 
ment of the Center and the services which it 
provides. 

Co-chairmen of the Missouri Conference on 
History were Professors James L. Bugg, Jr., and 
Charles Mullett. 


Indiana 

The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
met April 10 and 11 at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege in Muncie. John H. Haefner, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, presented the opening address, 
“Man on a Limb: A Proposal for a Social Studies 
Curriculum.” Other speakers included Norris 
Sanders of the University of Wisconsin and Law- 
rence Senesh of Purdue University. The final 
session was a luncheon meeting at which John R. 
Emens, President of Ball State Teachers College, 
was the speaker. R. LaF. 


Ohio 


Luther Evans was featured speaker at the 7th 
In-Service Education Workshop held in Colum- 
bus. The Social Studies Association of Central 
Ohio cooperated with six other organizations in 
the presentation of this workshop which took as 
its general theme “Understanding the People of 
the World.” In addition to the keynote address, 
groups discussed Latin America, Middle East, 
Japan, China, Africa, Germany, Russia, and 
India. Mrs. Florence P. Myers, Kenneth Olbert, 
and George Jenny represented the Social Studies 
Association of Central Ohio on the Steering 
Committee. 3. 


NCSS President Howard H. Cummings ad- 
dressed the Spring Meeting of the Ohio Council 
for the Social Studies in Columbus, May g. His 
remarks were centered around the report of the 
National Commission on the Social Studies as 
presented in San Francisco last November. Group 
meetings then considered the seven factors in the 
first section of the Commission report. Speaker 
at the luncheon meeting was Alan Griffin of Ohio 
State University who discussed “The Implications 
of These New Forces for Our Classroom Prac- 
tices.”” Dr. Griffin’s remarks were then considered 
by discussion groups working at the various 
grade levels. 

In August, Kent State University and the Ohio 
Council for the Social Studies cooperated in 
sponsoring a conference on Latin America at 
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Kent State University. Harris L, Dante of Kent 
was in charge of arrangements. A. Y. K. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
materials for Notes and News. Send in notes on 
the activities of your school organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 


National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Contributors to this issue: Grace Mulcahy, Sol 
Dovitz, Winifred Broderick, Mary McCain, 
Homer Knight, Robert Duffey, William J. Stack, 
Betty Hash, Myrtle Roberts, Julia Darnall, Agnes 
Doreen, Mary O. Sullivan and Emlyn D. Jones, 
Rebie Faircloth and Vera Krebs, William E. 
Dunwiddie, Richard Perchlik, Robert LaFollette, 
Talitha Herold, and Allen Y. King. 





THE COLLEGE 
(Continued 


part of the American Historical Association’s 
pamphlet series for teachers, and I have written 
a supplementary paper, available for 25 cents by 
writing to Carnegie Tech, containing an ac- 
count of the first ten days’ work in the Freshman 
course, and spelling out in detail the elements 
of methodology which seem essential for begin- 
ners to master. In our Sophomore course, we 
repeat and refine the methodological training of 
the Freshman year. Because the readings in the 
American history survey are so diverse, they 
present unusual opportunities to review the les- 
sons imperfectly learned in the previous se- 
mesters. We have numerous occasions to assess 
the reliability of a witness, to detect unconscious 
bias, to weigh the value of a biased report, to 
develop explanations from the evidence, or to 
challenge conclusions in the light of evidence 
gathered from readings or introduced by the 
instructor in class. Of course, the real test of 
mastery of many methodological concepts is in 
the six short research papers which students write 
independently during the year. 


Finally, how should we spend our class time? 
One of education’s oldest and truest maxims is 
that learning takes place only in the mind of 
the learner. A lecture, no matter how brilliantly 
presented, cannot be a useful teaching device un- 
less the listeners are motivated to learn and are 
equipped with the tools which make learning 
possible. We organize most of our classes around 
the discussion of readings done outside of class. 
Let me make it clear, however, that we do not 
tolerate rambling sessions in which relatively 
uninformed students are permitted to steer dis- 
cussion down any by-way which happens to look 
inviting. Our teachers organize a discussion class 
very carefully around one historical problem: 
What caused the War of 1812? Or why did the 


SURVEY COURSE 
from page 336) 


American economy develop more rapidly after 
about 1840? And we pursue this topic for the 
entire hour, building up an explanation from the 
evidence which students have accumulated and 
supplementing their knowledge with additional 
data. In this way we give them an opportunity to 
participate with their professor in the process of 
making historical judgments supported by evi- 
dence. We can challenge them if we think that 
prejudices have guided their thinking, or that 
hidden premises have not been explicitly con- 
sidered, or that essential evidence has been over- 
looked. After being subjected to this discipline 
over and over again, students seem better pre- 
pared to listen to lectures with a critical ear, 
and to participate vicariously in the analysis 
which their professor presents. We lecture about 
one-third of the time and for two major reasons. 
In addition to supplying more information, we 
sometimes want students to read material which 
seems unsuited to discussion because it does not 
involve a sufficiently significant historical prob- 
lem. We also wish the lectures themselves to 
serve as examples of the way a historian makes 
a judgment in terms of the evidence. 

We do not believe for a moment that we have 
found satisfactory answers to all the issues in- 
volved in teaching a survey course in American 
history. Heaven help anyone who is so deluded! 
We change parts of our syllabus every year, oc- 
casionally to our great chagrin when we face the 
preparation of a new assignment late in the 
evening with stacks of blue books still on our 
cluttered desks. And, of course, no brief list of 
objectives can determine which of the thousands 
of books on the Civil War, if any, our students 
ought to read. But specifying these objectives 
and examining the major decisions we must 
make in their light have proved to be a stimu- 
lating and rewarding method of procedure. 
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NCSS 39TH ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 317) 


ings at which conclusions reached in the morn- 
ing session will be specifically related to the so- 
cial studies program at the elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and teacher education levels. 

Business Meeting: At 10:15 the NCSS Annual 
Business Meeting will be held. It will be devoted 
to various aspects of the functioning of the NCSS, 
and to the election of officers for 1960. 

Friday luncheon meetings, scheduled from 
12:15 to 2:00 P.M., have been arranged with the 
assistance of the committee on cooperation with 
Learned Societies. Topics to be discussed include 
American history, economics, geography, soci- 
ology, and political science. 

Friday afternoon section meetings will begin 
at 2:go and end at 4:30 P.M. In addition to the 
four meetings already mentioned, there will be 
sessions devoted to “Conservation,” “A Demon- 
stration of Primary Social Studies Instruction,” 
“Coordinating the Teaching of U. S. History in 
the Elementary, Junior High, High School, and 
College,” ““The World History Course,” ‘“Con- 
tent in the Problems of Democracy Course,” 
“Teaching About Asia,” “Social Studies Class- 
rooms and Equipment in Secondary Schools,” 
“The Library and the Social Studies Program.” 


The Banquet (dress optional) will be held at 
7:00 P.M. Elmer Ellis, President of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, will serve as toastmaster. The 
speaker will be former President Harry S, Tru- 
man. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 

Saturday morning section meetings from 9:30 
to 11:30 A.M. include the following: Geography 
in the Secondary School, How a Broad Curricu- 
lum Unit Serves to Integrate Learning Experi- 
ences for Intermediate Grade Children (a demon- 
stration), Reading in the Social Studies Program, 
Teaching about the USSR, Current Affairs and 
Current Affairs Materials, Development and 
Supervision of Social Studies Programs, Science 
and the Social Studies, the College General Edu- 
cation Courses in the Social Studies, English and 
the Social Studies in the Senior High School, 
Teaching Local History: Cooperation from His- 
torical Societies and Agencies, Methods and Ma- 
terials for Slow Learners in the High School, 
Problems of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, The Ninth Grade Program, and The Role 
of the Department Head. 


A luncheon meeting, scheduled as the Fifth 
General Session from 12:30 to 2:15 P.M., will be 
chaired by W. Francis English, past president 
of the NCSS. Athel G. Unklesbay and William A. 
Albrecht of the University of Missouri, will 
speak on the topic, “Water: An American Prob- 
lem.” 

There will be eleven section meetings during 
Saturday afternoon from 2:30 to 4 P.M. The 
topics for these meetings are: Social Studies in 
the Elementary Schools of Germany, Service 
Center for Teachers of American History: A 
Progress Report, Research in the Teaching of 
Social Studies, The College Methods Course, 
The Academically Able and the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, In-Service Training Programs for 
Social Studies Teachers, Utilization of Teacher 
Time, Testing and Reporting Student Progress, 
Teaching About Africa in World Affairs, Geog- 
raphy and International Trade, and Enriching 
the Social Studies Through Books. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Hotels: Room reservations should be made 
directly with the Muehlebach Hotel or the 
Aladdin Hotel. The Muehlebach Hotel is offer- 
ing a flat room rate of $9 single, $13 for two in 
a room, and $16 for three in a room. The rates 
at the Aladdin Hotel are $4.50 to $9.50 single; 
$6.50 to $11.50 double; and $9.50 to $12.50 for 
rooms with twin beds. 

Advance Reservations, with remittance en- 
closed, should be made for all meal events and 
tours. Prices are $5 for the banquet, $3 for lunch- 
eons and $2.25 for breakfasts, tax and tip in- 
cluded. Reservation blanks have been mailed 
with the program to NCSS members, 

Registration: Everyone who attends the Thirty- 
Ninth Annual Meeting is asked to register. Ad- 
vance payment of the registration fee may be 
made at the time reservations are sent in for 
meals and special events. The fees are $2 for 
NCSS members and $3 for non-members. College 
students, certified as such by their instructor, 
will be registered without charge. 

Exhibits: The exhibits have always been one 
of the most highly rated features of the meet- 
ing. Practically all companies producing class- 
room materials—textbooks, pamphlets, maps and 
globes, charts, audio-visual aids—will have their 
products on display. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications | 


Louis M. Vanaria 








Many investigations have revealed that the 
economic facts of life have not been properly 
taught in our schools and colleges. Publication 
of Economics in Teacher Education and Second- 
ary Schools (American Economic Foundation, 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17: 1958, 34 Pp. 
free) outlined the inadequate status of current 
programs and called attention to the programs 
of the Joint Council on Economic Education, the 
American Economic Foundation, and other in- 
terested groups. There has been no shortage of 
pamphlet material in this area. The following is 
suggestive. 


The American Economy 

To assist the overworked teacher in the labori- 
ous and time-consuming task of culling massive 
quantities of current materials, the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education has compiled an 
Annotated Bibliography of Materials in Eco- 
nomic Education, 1959-60 (Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 West 46th St., New York 36, 
1959, 47 Pp. 50¢). Publications best suited to the 
needs of the teacher or professor engaged in eco- 
nomic education are classified under twenty-one 
topical headings. Each listing is accompanied by 
a critical annotation, the price (if any), and 
grade level placement ranging from kindergarten 
to graduate school. Also included is a guide to all 
agencies whose publications are listed. The pro- 
ceedings of the Science-Economics Workshop 
sponsored by the Joint Council in cooperation 
with the National Council for the Social Studies 
and the National Science Teachers Association 
have been published as The American Economy: 
An Appraisal of its Social Goals and the Impact 
of Science and Technology (Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 West 46th St., New York 
36, 1959, 168 p., $2). 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
composed of 150 businessmen and scholars, con- 
ducts research and formulates policy recom- 
mendations on major economic issues to promote 
education on the operation of the American 
economy. Recent publications include The Budg- 


et and Economic Growth, 44 p., 50¢; The 
Changing Economic Function of the Central 
City, g2 p., $1; and Metropolis Against Itself, 
56 p., $1. To obtain copies, write to the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22. 

Your name on the mailing list of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, D.C., will 
bring you notices and copies of a steady stream 
of publications. The 1958 recession motivated 
the preparation of Economic Lessons of Postwar 
Recessions (Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington 6, D.C., 31 p., 50¢). “Improved eco- 
nomic and business statistics, more promptly re- 
leased, would increase our knowledge of emerg- 
ing difficulties or possible maladjustments. This 
could reduce the dangers of boom-time excesses 
and of economic contraction.” 

Inflation—Cause and Cure (Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 1959, 59 p., 50¢) sets forth 
how we may combine price stability with a rate 
of economic progress which maintains full em- 
ployment opportunity for our human and other 
resources. The Conference is a non-profit, non- 
political organization. A subheading emphasizes 
the conclusion of the booklet—that we cannot 
curb inflation by stunting economic growth, 
neglecting domestic needs, and short-changing 
national security. 


International Economics 

Eighth in a series published by the National 
Planning Association, Theodore Geiger, TW4A’s 
Services to Ethiopia (NPA, 1606 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C., 1959, 80 p., $1) 
shows how Trans World Airlines helped the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government to establish 
Ethiopian Air Lines and to develop it in 13 
years into “one of the fastest growing and most 
dynamic commercial air carriers in the world.” 
Other companies surveyed by the NPA series on 
United States Business Performance Abroad in- 
clude: United Ftuit Company in Latin America, 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company in Indonesia, 
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Firestone Tire and Rubber Company in Liberia, 
Creole Petroleum Corporation in Venezuela, 
Philippine American Life Insurance Company, 
W. R. Grace and Company in Peru, and Sears 
Roebuck’s Mexican operations. 

The growing economic and industrial capaci- 
ties of the Sino-Soviet bloc is a major weapon of 
the Communist offensive. The Communist Eco- 
nomic Threat (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1959, 22 p., 15¢) is a 
condensation of an earlier Department of State 
Report, “The Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in 
the Less Developed Countries.”’ Derived from 
many authoritative sources, it includes the most 
recent data available regarding the Communist 
program of economic penetration, involving a 
financial commitment by the bloc to date of 
nearly $2.5 billion. The problem is discussed 
succinctly in Douglas Dillon, Realities of Soviet 
Foreign Economic Policies (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1959, 15 Pp., 
10¢). 

Mainland China, with its 650 million people, 
has become a “hearsay” country for most Ameri- 
cans. From her observation post in Hong Kong, 
Peggy Durdin has given us a valuable study of 
Communist China in a recent Headline booklet, 
Mao’s China (Foreign Policy Association, 345 E. 
46th St., New York 17, 1959, 62 p., 35¢). A useful 
discussion guide is included. 

“One of the most remarkable developments 
in Communist China’s economic policies during 
the first Five Year Plan was Peking’s decision to 
embark upon foreign aid programs of its own” 
states A. Doak Barnett in Communist Economic 
Strategy: The Rise of Mainland China (National 
Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9g, D.C., 1959, 108 p., 
$2.50). A companion volume in NPA’s series on 
The Economics of Competitive Coexistence is 
H. Michael Sapir, Japan, China, and the West 
(NPA, same as above, 1959, 79 p., $2). This 
report shows how Japan is being challenged by 
Red China in the field of foreign aid and techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped countries in 
South Asia. It appears that Red China is en- 
gaged in an all-out campaign of “economic war- 
fare” in Asia even though the USSR has con- 
tinued to woo Japan with friendly trade over- 
tures. Shortsighted economic policies by the 
West towards Japan might very well lead to a 
hardening of nationalistic anti-Western senti- 
ment, and perhaps even to a swing of popular 
support over to the leftwing opposition parties. 


U. S. Foreign Policy 

Examples of the mutual security program ap- 
pear in Working With People: Examples of 
U. S. Technical Assistance (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 17 p. 15 cents). 
The position of the League of Women Voters on 
foreign policy issues, with historical background, 
current policy questions, and suggestions for addi- 
tional reading are included in the publication, 
With Continued Support ... (League of Women 
Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6: 14 p. 
10 cents). 


World Refugee Year 

On May i1gth, President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed the period from July 1, 1959 to June 
30, 1960 as World Refugee Year. The United 
States Committee for Refugees, 11 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, has major responsibility for 
assisting in the participation of United States 
citizens in securing increased assistance for refu- 
gees throughout the world. The Committee has 
material that teachers will find helpful if they 
are teaching about this problem. More teachers 
might teach about it if they knew of the avail- 
ability of these free materials. Included are a 
statement by the Committee, a United Nations 
booklet explaining the problem and suggesting 
what can be done, a copy of the White House 
proclamation and endorsement, and various re- 
prints, booklets, and leaflets which should prove 
helpful. 

A related humanitarian movement is described 
by Robert L. Heilbroner in a recent Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet, Mankind’s Children: The Story 
of UNICEF (Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38 St., New York 16, 1959, 20 p., 25¢). The pam- 
phlet tells how the cruel toll of hunger, disease, 
and death among humanity’s billion children is 
being reduced by a cooperative crusade against 
suffering. 

The fate of the 3,500,000 Jews living within 
the Soviet orbit has long been clouded with un- 
certainty. In keeping with its program of in- 
forming world opinion as to the facts of com- 
munist treatment of Jews, The American Jewish 
Committee has published The Plight of the,Jews 
in Eastern Europe (AJC, 165 E. 56 St., New York 
22, 1959, 35 Pp. 20¢). As an appendix is an 
illuminating document, “Memorandum on the 
Situation of the Jews in the Soviet Union,” 
which was submitted to First Deputy Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan following his meeting with an 
American Jewish Committee delegation in 1959. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Magna Carta—Parts I and II. 17 minutes each; 
sale and rental: apply. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Produced entirely in England and shot wher- 
ever possible on the actual location associated 
with the historical events protrayed, these films 
trace in Part I: “The Rise of the English Mon- 
archy,” and in Part Il: “The Revolt of the 
Nobles and the Signing of the Charter.” Through 
carefully documented dialogue, excellent sets and 
costuming, the actors trace the major events in 
English history from the Norman invasion to the 
drafting of Magna Carta. The background of 
feudalism is vividly recreated. Then the con- 
flict between English kings and the barons is 
dramatized. Finally, the historical and political 
significance of Magna Carta is examined. 

The film opens on the green fields of Runny- 
mede in the year 1215. Against the setting of the 
surrounding hills dotted with the tents and 
campfires of the rebellious barons, we see the 
historic meeting between King John and the 
barons. To learn the meaning of this historical 
event, the film takes us back to the Norman 
Invasions in 1066 and the Battle of Hastings. 
We then see William the Conqueror with his 
noblemen riding through the lands he has taken. 
The feudal system established by William is 
explained. Sequences then show the development 
of absolutism during the reigns of Henry I, 
Stephen, Henry II, and Richard the Lionhearted. 
Throughout this section of the film the stress 
is on the king’s seizure of more power and the 
opposition of the barons who sought to preserve 
the old forms of feudalism. 

Part II of Magna Carta opens with the crown- 
ing of King John in 1199. We see his quarrel 
with the Pope over the appointment of the suc- 
cessor to Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
King John is forced to accept the new Arch- 
bishop, Stephen Langton. In the year 1214 John 
decided that the time had come for him to re- 
cover the lost French provinces. Certain of the 
barons refused to aid him with men or money. 
John’s defeat in France strengthened the barons’ 
resolve to defy him. This difference between king 


and barons finally led to the meeting at Runny- 
mede. The most significant parts of the docu- 
ment are read by Archbishop Langton. The 
point is well made that government under the 
Great Charter is limited by the law of the land 
and that “The King is over men but under God 
and’ Law.” 

Magna Carta brings to the classroom the mag- 
nificent sweep of English history characterized 
by such theatrical films as Laurence Olivier’s 
Henry V and Richard II, It is dramatic, colorful, 
and realistic. Students should gain from this film 
a sense of the human struggles, frustrations, and 
conflicts which gave us a document which in- 
fluenced the English Bill of Rights, the American 
Declaration of Independence, and the Constitu- 
tion. Thus, Magna Carta serves as a review and 
a preview of great historical events. 


Motion Pictures 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. So. Water 
St., Chicago 1. 


The Labor Movement: Beginnings and Growth in 
America. 131% minutes; sale: color, $137.50; black-and- 
white, $75. The development of the organized labor move- 
ment from post Civil War beginnings to World War I is 
traced through the dramatic events and personalities 
which characterized it during this period. The methods 
by which labor sought to achieve its goals are portrayed 
within a framework of the changing relationship between 
management and labor and the changing national econ- 
omy. 

The Calendar: Story of Its Development. 11 minutes; 
sale: color, $110; black-and-white, $60. Observing the 
rising and setting of the sun, the changes of the moon, 
and the cycles of the seasons, primitive man began devis- 
ing ways to record the passing of time. The film traces 
the development of our calendar through Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, and Roman culture. The steps which led to the 
Julian and eventually the Gregorian calendar are out- 
lined. The system devised by the Mayan civilization is also 
examined. 

French and Indian War. 11 minutes; sale: color, $110; 
black-and-white, $60. This film explores the causes and 
results of the struggle between France and England for 
control of the North American continent. Shown are high- 
lights of the French and Indian War, the Albany Con- 
ference, Braddock’s defeat, and finally, ultimate victory 
for England as Wolfe defeats Montcalm at Quebec. 

Water For The Community. 11 minutes; sale: color, 
$110; black-and-white, $55. Views the process by which 
water, is treated from the time it leaves its original source 
until it is purified and distributed to the community. 
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The source of a community's water supply is explained 
in terms of the water cycle and subsequent storage within 
the earth or on its surface. 

Helpers in Our Community. 11 minutes; sale: color, 
$110; black-and-white, $60. While Susie, her classmates, 
and their teacher talk about the different kinds of helpers 
in their community, we meet many of these interesting 
people and hear about the important work that they do. 
The street repairman, the doctor, the storekeeper, the 
bus driver and others are represented. We see how all work 
together to make the community a good place in which 
to live. 

Our Family Works Together. 11 minutes; sale: color, 
$110; black-and-white, $60. Mike and Susan enjoy helping 
around the house. They help by hanging up their own 
clothes and making the beds. The film stresses the im- 
portance of the family playing together as well as working 
together. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1144 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Canada—The Prairie Provinces. 16 minutes; rental: ap- 
ply. This is the second edition of an earlier Britannica 
film which dramatically records the great changes that 
have recently taken place in Canada’s central provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The film sur- 
veys the recent ail disoveries which are vying in im- 
he traditional wheat production of the 
th of industries to serve the vast natural 
resources of the region; the transportation network; the 
acilities; and the famous tourist attractions 


portance with 
region. The 2 


educational 
vidliy illustrated, 

Indonesia -New Nation of Asia. 16 minutes; color or 
black-and-white; rental: apply. Salim, an Indonesian 
teacher, narrates this dramatic and comprehensive story 
of his county, a nation of over 3,000 islands scattered 
across the ecuator between Australia and Southeast Asia. 
Long ruled by The Netherlands as the Dutch East Indies, 
Indonesia won her freedom after World War II. Now, as 
the sixth largest nation in the world, she faces the 
tremendous task of bringing a seriously underdeveloped 
land to the stature of a modern free nation able to pro- 
vide adequately for her 80 million people. The film: traces 
the history of Indonesia from Dutch rule through inde- 
pendence. Views include life in the crowded cities, village 
living, natural resources, religion, and art. 


are ail ¥! 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 


“American Look. 28 minutes; color; free loan. This 
“Freedoms Foundation” award winning film is sponsored 
by Chevrolet. In it America’s leading designers show a 
cross section of today’s good design elements. With its 
original symphonic score, American Look gives the 
audience a fresh impression of cultural trends in our land. 


Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 


The Face of Red China. 54 minutes; sale, $225. A 
filmed report on conditions inside Communist China, 
based chiefly on exclusive film phographed inside China 
in November and December, 1958. The film contains ex- 
tensive coverage of the communes by which Red China is 
mobilizing its vast human resources to do the work of 
machines. It includes scenes of workers in the fields un- 
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"This is the most remarkable anthropological film | have 
ever seen. No film library can afford to be without it 
both because of its artistry and humanity and because it 
takes the viewer as close as he can ever hope to get to 
the life of the Stone Age." 
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dergoing military training; human beings doing animal- 
like labor, as they mine and farm in primitive fashion; 
a modern steel rolling mill contrasted with hundreds of 
ancient hand forges; children receiving early military 
training and Communist indoctrination; and scenes of 
urban life in Peking, Canton, and Shanghai. Produced by 
CBS Television. 

Settling the Great Plains. 12 minutes; sale: color, $150; 
black-and-white, $75. Focusing on the 1850-1885 period 
of westward expansion, this film tells the story of sur- 
vival on the American Great Plains. Sequences deal with 
the life of the Indians; the coming of the white men 
with their rifles, their railroads, and their cattle-raising 
industry; the impact of the Colt revolver and barbed wire 
fencing. 

Life and Times of the Iron Horse. 11 minutes; sale, 
$70. Dealing with the 1830-1870 period of America’s west- 
ern history, this film begins with early transportation prior 
to the steam locomotive, then carefully shows the develop- 
ment and spread of rail transportation and its significance 
in the history of a young and growing country, as steel 
rails bind the nation together with fast, inexpensive trans- 
portation. 

What About School Spirit? 15 minutes; sale, $85. An 
example of how one school built a school spirit which 
played a part in many phases of school life. 

Manners in Public. 10 minutes; sale: color, $125; black- 
and-white, $60. An off screen narrator and a young girl 
discuss the importance of good manners in public situa- 
tions, illustrating all of the points they discuss. Together, 
they prepare a list of manners that apply on the side- 
walk. on the bus, in the theater, in the store, and in the 
elevator. 
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What About Prejudice? 12 minutes; sale; color, $140; 
black-and-white, $70. The victim of prejudice, Bruce 
Jones, is never seen in the film. His fellow students dislike 
him, but the reason is never revealed. As the film pro- 
gresses, Bruce is blamed for his family, his scholastic ability, 
and his actions toward other students. He is thought to be 
a thief, a bully, and a misfit. After Bruce is badly injured 
while saving two young people from an automobile fire, 
the group takes a second look at Bruce and at their atti- 
tudes toward him. 


United World Films, Inc.,1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 


The Way We Live. A series of films dealing with the 
ways of making a living around the world. Each of the 
six films in this series runs approximately 20 minutes and 
sells for $110. As the films unfold, the learner is helped 
to interpret the ways of making a living from place to place 
in terms of the physical setting and the technclogy of the 
people they are studying. The basic human activities 
studied in these films include (1) providing food, clothing, 
and shelter; (2) producing tools and techniques, (3) buying 
and selling, (4) transporting, (5) conserving. Titles of the 
films in the series are: “Trade and Transportation,” “Ani- 
mal Raising and Hunting and Fishing,” “Farming in North 
and South America,” “Farming in Europe and Asia,” “For- 
estry,” “Mining.” 


Filmstrips 
Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
New York. 

Spotlight on South Africa. Color; free. An interesting 
series of pictures on South Africa’s Bantu people. The 
68 frames develop the history of South Africa, life among 
the Bantu in the 1gth century, the northern movement 
of white pioneers, and the role of the Bantu in a 
modern, highly industrialized society. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Lands of the Far East. Set of five filmstrips in color. 
Sale, $30. Three major areas of geographical significance 
are covered: Hong Kong, Thailand, and Japan. Authenic 
color photographs and maps are tied together with 
picture-captions to carry the stories along. Titles are: 
“Hong Kong: Crossroads of the Far East,” “Rivers and 
Rice in Thailand,” “Farm Village in Japan,” “Japanese 
Fishermen,” “Japanese Workshops and Factories.” 


Maps 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40) has inaugurated a new 
approach to the effective presentation of world 
patterns of distribution. The first two maps in 
the series are entitled Transportation Facilities 
of the World and Communication Facilities of 
the World. The transportation map includes the 
distribution of railroads of all gauges; all-weather 
and all-season roads; airports with scheduled air- 
line servic and seaports with over 10,000,000 
tons shipping each. On the map of communica- 
tions facilities, the density of radio, television, 


and newspaper facilities is shown in relation to 
population, thereby giving the reader a better 
understanding of the importance of adequate in- 
formation Sources in world affairs and of the 
relationship of communications facilities to 
world living standards. Each map is 64 by 44 
inches with an equatorial scale of 400 miles to 
the inch. Both maps are on Denoyer’s Semi- 
Elliptical Projection. On spring rollers and steel 
boards, the maps cost $10 each, 

A Handbook of Map and Globe Usage has 
been prepared by Rand McNally and Company 
(P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80). This 329-page hand- 
book for teachers of grades 1 through 12 indicates 
the kinds of maps and globes appropriate for 
each grade. A five-step graded map and globe 
program for teaching fundamental map con- 
cepts is included. The handbook costs $2. 

Inexpensive maps for student use may be ob- 
tained from the American Map Company, Inc. 
(16 East 42nd St., New York 17). Each map is 
50 inches wide by 38 inches high. Printed in 
seven colors, these maps sell for 29 cents each. 
Titles in the series are “World,” “U.S.A.,” 
“Canada,” “Europe,” “Pacific,” “North Amer- 
ica,” “South America,” “Asia,” “Africa,” ‘Medi- 
terranean, Near and Middle East.”, 


Records 

The Patriot Plan is an album of two 12-inch, 
331% rpm discs presenting important documents 
from colonial history. The selections tell the 
story of the gradual decay of the Puritan state, 
growth of religious toleration, and finally the 
assumption of civil liberties as rights. Among the 
documents presented are The Mayflower Com- 
pact, The Witchcraft Trials, Roger Williams on 
“Freedom of Conscience,” and Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s testimony before the House of Commons 
during th’ Stamp Act hearings. The album, to- 
gether wit. a 72-page booklet of text, lists at 
$11.90 subject to a 25 percent school discount. 
For copies of the album write to Folkways Rec- 
ords and Service Corporation, 117 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. 

Book-Records, Inc. (680 Fifth Ave., New York 
City) produces and distributes a record of The 
Pueblo Indians in Story, Song, and Dance. Nar- 


rated by a Pueblo Indian, Swift Eagle, the record 


brings to the listener “The Buffalo Dance,” 
“Story-Teller Song,” “Green Corn Dance,” 
“Medicine Man Chant,” “Laughing Horse,” and 
“Hunting the Fox Songs.” Together with an 
illustrated text, the record is available at a cost 


of $5. 





Book Reviews 


Daniel Roselle 








1. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT UNDER FIRE 


One of the phenomena of recent years has been 
the ability of Americans to read books attacking 
the condition of American government without 
becoming overwhelmed by the explosive charges 
made in them. Apparently, many Americans are 
like the British grandmother who during World 
War II told King George that she did not mind 
the bombings because “they help to take my 
mind off the war.” 

Yet the attacks go on—some pin-pointed at 
specific government agencies; others aimed at 
more formidable national targets. Two of the 
most recent additions to this literature of lacer- 
ation are: The Languages of Dissent by Lowell 
B. Mason, and Congress and the American Tra- 
dition by James Burnham. They are reviewed 
by Dr. Isidore Starr of Brooklyn Technical High 
School, New York; and Professor Harris L. Dante 
of Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


v 


The Language of Dissent. By Lowell B. Mason. 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 
1959- 314 p- $5.00. 

By Isidore Starr 


At a press conference in 1941 President Wilson 
was asked to compare the duties of the newly- 
created Federal Trade Commission with those of 
the older Department of Justice. “Well,” the 
president is reported to have replied, “the Com- 
mission will be smelling around for ‘rats,’ and 
when it discovers them, it will turn them over to 
the Department.” Lowell B. Mason spent his 
eleven years (1945-56) as a Republican member 
of the Federal Trade Commission smelling 
around for “rats.” But when he found the biggest 
one of them all, he did not turn it over to the 
Department of Justice. Holding it up by the tail, 
he has exposed it in the public forum for all to 
see. The specimen turns out to be no malefactor 
of wealth, no corporate giant, no monarch of an 
oligopolistic industry. It happens to be the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission itself—Exhibit A of 
bureaucratic tyranny. 

A learned and urbane gentleman who is al- 
lergic to legalese (a close relation to pedaguese), 
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Mason has written a lively book built around his 
well-known dissenting opinions. His intensity 
and crusading zeal are lightened by a keen sense 
of satire and an ability to manipulate words into 
epigrammatic phrases. Each of the chapters is 
prefaced by incisive comments about certain al- 
legedly tyrannical practices which the Commis- 
sion has perpetrated in the name of the public 
interest. The author’s opinions are then used to 
supplement and highlight each of the injustices. 
What we have here is a variation on the main 
theme that power corrupts. Mason has probably 
assured himself of some kind of immortality in 
the field of the social sciences by formulating a 
new law. Add to Gresham’s Law and Parkinson’s 
Law a newcomer—Mason’s Law, which declares 
that governmental bureaucracy abhors a vacuum 
in power and never tires of pressing toward the 
total state. What proof is there of the existence 
of Mason’s Law of the proliferation of powers? 
J’accuse the FTC, says the former commissioner, 
of trying people in absentia, of determining guilt 
by trade association, of ordering parties found 
guilty of unfair trade practices to stop activities 
which are not unfair, of commanding innocent 
parties to stop doing thing which were not wrong 
so as to correct evils committed by others, of in- 
formal trials with relaxed rules of evidence, and 
of combining the functions of accuser-grand jury- 
petit jury-prosecutor-and-judge for the greater 
glory of the FTC, regardless of its effect on con- 
stitutional guarantees and individual liberties. 
Mason’s intoxication with his theme and his 
tendency toward excessive exuberance have led 
him into error and unnecessary hyperbolisms. 
The Whisky Rebellion occurred in 1794, not 
1774 (perhaps a typographical error). Can it be 
said that the whisky rebels and the newspaper- 
men jailed under the Sedition Act of 1798 were 
members of trade associations? Is it really fair to 
compare the FTC’s use or abuse of the subpoena 
duces tecum (a writ requiring a person to pro- 
duce documents before a court or official agency) 
with the Soviet “raskas documentovs’’? Certainly 
issues like “conscious parallelism of action” by 
businessmen and “the good faith meeting of com- 
petition” defense under the Robinson-Patman 
Act are far more complicated than Mason makes 
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them out to be. The crusader with the flaming 
sword of justice often clothes his enemy with the 
garb of blackness. 

What is Mason’s solution to the bureaucratic 
tyranny which springs from the capricious, arbi- 
trary, and unreasonable actions of our adminis- 
trative agencies? Self-restraint by adhering to 
constitutional restraints is one answer. Sticking 
to the “hard-core” cases and avoiding all types 
of busy-work which squander the time, energy 
and inadequate appropriations of an agency is 
another. Specifically for the FTC, Mason recom- 
mends the trade practice conference with busi- 
nessmen, a procedure which does not have all the 
merits which he sees in it. 

As a people we are confronted with a great 
dilemna—the persistence of an anti-monopoly 
tradition in an era of great economic power in 
private hands. Our antitrust laws, as well as the 
exceptions to this legislation, were designed to 
preserve competition in the economic sphere. A 
corollary of this policy has been to protect the 
small and medium-sized businessmen from eco- 
nomic practices which threaten their survival. 
What Mason has done, it seems to me, is to inter 
the good that the FTC has done because of the 
alleged evils that it has perpetrated. At times 


one is left with the feeling that the Commission 
is a dangerous totalitarian agency and that most 
of the other commissioners were dolts with a 
warped sense of values. There is always a one- 
sidedness about this type of book which should 
alert the reader about the need for perspective 
and the opportunity for the presentation of the 
other side of the case. 

This is an important book, however, because it 
has a value that transcends its limited sphere of 
coverage. In an era of organization men in grey 
flannel suits, Mason raises his strident and power- 
ful voice against government bureaucrats in the 
brown tweed suits. Possessed of a keen sense of 
injustice and an intense devotion to the liber- 
tarian philosophy, he attacks creeping bureauc- 
racy and alerts us to the historic fact that the 
tree of totalitarianism grows out of the seeds of 
injustice which are planted in the name of the 
public interest and the general welfare. 


v 


Congress and the American Tradition. By James 
Burnham. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 


pany, 1959. 363 p. $6.50. 
By Harris L. Dante 


James Burnham, author of The Managerial 
Revolution, has turned his attention in this vol- 
ume to Congress and its relationship to the other 
branches of the American government. The 
thesis of the book is that a vigorous independent 
legislative body playing a dominant role is in 
the American political tradition and that the 
weakening of this authority is a threat to Ameri- 
can liberty. In recent years this danger has be- 
come greater as the power and independence of 
Congress has been steadily declining to the 
point where the legislature is in danger of be- 
coming a rubber stamp. This situation has come 
about because of the increased power of the Ex- 
ecutive (largely usurped) and because of the 
swollen size of the federal bureaucracy. 

In the author’s view, Congress represents var- 
ious needs and interests more effectively than the 
single executive and this was the way the Found- 
ing Fathers intended it. “ ‘Legislative suprem- 
acy’—or, at any rate, legislative priority—was the 
essence of republican government.” Today it 
suffers from an excess of democracy. 

Burnham, in his previous writings, has been 
given to making horrendous predictions. The fu- 
ture that he sees for Congress, unless present 
trends are revised, is complete extinction. “Will 
Congress survive? We must reply that it is not 
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probable on the evidence; possible, of course, 
but not probable.” While events were moving 
in this direction before 1933, Burnham leaves 
little doubt that this date really marked the turn- 
ing point and Roosevelt was the villain in the 
piece. 

It might be noted that in 1933-34 Congress was 
far more hysterical and ready for radical action 
than Roosevelt was prepared to propose. Con- 
gress resisted Roosevelt's so-called “purges” and 
his “court-packing plan,” whereas he could not 
even make the change in the date for Thanks- 
giving stick. This is not to imply that Roose- 
velt did not exercise strong emergency leader- 
ship but merely to show that Congress did not 
always take it lying down. 

One serious weakness in this book is that the 
author seems more interested in gathering sup- 
port for his hypothesis than in objectively han- 
dling the facts. Many points are made without any 
supporting proof, and many illustrations used 
to sustain the argument overlook examples that 
would supply evidence to the contrary, The 
Founding Fathers argument in itself is weak 
when used to justify the status quo. Actually the 
early leaders of our government were much more 
flexible and adaptable to change than has been 
generally supposed. It insults their intelligence to 
assume that they would solve the problems of 
1959 on the same basis as those of 1787, or that 
they would not recognize needed modifications 
in the forms and practices of government. 

Examples of the decline of Congress are said to 
include the claim that Representatives and Sena- 
tors have lost social status and are not sought 
after by capital hostesses. Yet the friends of the 
late Robert Taft recently honored him with a 
costly memorial, whereas the memory of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt goes largely unobserved in the 
nation’s capital. Herblock’s “Congressmen,” 
given as an example of the disrespect for our na- 
tional lawmakers, are no more stereotyped than 
his simple cherubic Eisenhower. 

There should be little surprise that nineteenth 
century Presidential messages were shorter and 
covered fewer topics. A newspaper reporter re- 
ferring to the Senate majority leader as “his 
leader” does not imply any loss of Senatorial 
prestige if it is conceded that the President 
is rightly regarded as the head of his party. The 
fact that Congress concurred with the executive 
in supporting membership in such organizations 
as NATO and the UN is hardly proof of the 
lessening of legislative power. The McCarthy 
controversy culminating in the censure of the 


Senator is regarded by Burnham only “as a symp- 
tomatic episode in the erosion of congressional 
power.” 

The tenor of these and other examples seem to 
indicate that Burnham, an editor of the con- 
servative The National Review, seems to be one 
of those persons who has a nostalgic longing for 
the good old days and whatever he considers to 
be “normal.” The “welfare state’’ he categorizes 
as “a centralized, bureaucratized statism” lead- 
ing to totalitarianism. The true conservative, he 
says, favors localism and states-rights. Neverthe- 
less, many local matters have long since become 
problems of state and national concern and the 
states-rights argument is often used by those 
who have little concern over the constitutional 
principles involved. Obviously the direction 
taken and the methods used to meet the complex 
problems of our rapidly changing world are 
something less than satisfactory to the author. 

There is little doubt that Congress has de- 
clined vis-a-vis the Executive but not to the point 
that Burnham fears, as Admiral Strauss could 
testify. Burnham concedes the growth of the 
investigative powers although he believes they 
have been weakened by the attacks of opponents 
who seek to curb, limit and control them. Here 
is a congressional power, which was not men- 
tioned in the Constitution, but the author ex- 
plains that “the omission was doubtless not 
from oversight at Philadelphia, but rather be- 
cause the Fathers took the investigatory power 
for granted as implicit in the legislative func- 
tion.” 

The decline of Congress could just as well be 
attributed to its inability to put through a pro- 
gram even in a period largely lacking in executive 
leadership. The real measure of Congressional 
prestige would seem to be closely, related to the 
extent to which progress is made toward national 
goals. In this regard Congress is handicapped by 
its committee system, by the numerous contend- 
ing interests represented in its membership, by 
the under-representation of the urban areas in 
both houses, by the lack of party responsibility, 
and by the fact the real political power rests in a 
conservative coalition of Southern -Democrats 
and Mid-West Republicans. 

The only time in our history in which Con- 
gress took the lead and put across a legislative 
program was during Reconstruction. It was ill- 
conceived and the nation would have been better 
off without it. 

Burnham has probably done a service in call- 
ing attention to the dangers of an expanding 
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bureaucracy. However, primacy in government 
swings back and forth between the executive and 
the legislative and he seems to be unduly 
alarmed over the weakened position of Con- 
gress. Burnham’s prediction regarding its demise 
is not likely to come to pass. 


v 


ll. BOOK FARE 
Geography 
New Viewpoints in Geography, Twenty-ninth 

Yearbook of the National Council for the 

Social Studies. Edited by Preston E. James. 

Washington, 1959. 260 p. Paperbound, $4.00; 

cloth, $5.00. 

This Yearbook, like that of 1948, is designed to 
acquaint teachers of the social studies with re- 
cent developments in geography and to suggest 
applications for teaching. The contributions of 
fifteen geographers are edited and supplemented 
by Preston E, James, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Geography at Syracuse University. 

Part One, “Geography as Seen by Professional 
Geographers,” has the difficult task of presenting 
selections or generalizations that are accurate 
and objective in their representation of a dis- 


cipline and, at the same time, are helpful to 
teachers. The discussions of the current status 
of geography, and of developments in human 
geography and cartography, respectively, accom- 
plish both objectives. Non-specialist teachers, 
however, may have more difficulty with other sec- 
tions, such as that on climatology. The long cri- 
tique of the old, and the proposal of a new, eco- 
nomic geography impress this reviewer as being 
important but lacking in objectivity and clarity. 
They are rather out of place in this yearbook. 

The reader should try to distinguish, which 
some authors in both Parts One and Two do not, 
the difference between what geographers do as 
researchers and what they teach. For example, 
division of the world into regions for instruc- 
tional purposes is not necessarily an indication 
of progress in the development of the regional 
concept. In teaching, the physical geographer 
may be, as suggested, a general practitioner; in 
research he had best be a specialist. 

Part Two, “New Viewpoints Reflected in the 
Teaching of Geography” could be invaluable to 
those concerned with the administration and 
teaching of social studies programs. How lucky 
would be the children who really learned, in 
grades one through eight, the concepts listed by 
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Whipple! How fortunate if they could use maps, 
the out-of-doors, and the study of physical geog- 
raphy as suggested by Odell, Anderzhon, New- 
house, and Kennamer, respectively! How benefi- 
cial if they could continue at the secondary 
level with a program organized on a frame of cul- 
ture areas such as those proposed by James, and 
make use of historical geography as demon- 
strated by Bacon! How rare but needed is the 
teacher possessed of the education suggested 
by Sorenson and clearly outlined by Kohn! 

And, if Americans are to share world-wide re- 
sponsibilities with graduates of the purposeful, 
rigorous Soviet geography program described by 
Harris, how urgent is improvement! 

CLARENCE W. OLMSTEAD 

University of Wisconsin 
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Teaching of Social Studies 
Teaching the Social Studies: A Guide to Better 

Citizenship. By Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay 

Adams. New York: Ginn and Company, 1959. 

563 p. $6.00. 

This excellent, perceptive and practical work 
on the teaching of the social studies is directed 
especially to teachers in elementary and junior 
high schools, 

The early chapters of the book establish the 
role of the social studies in our rapidly changing 
society and in our curriculum. The authors stress 
the special importance of citizenship objectives 
as a major focus for social studies work. These 
objectives include: acquiring and using problem- 
solving and critical-thinking skills; developing 
desirable attitudes and skills for a democratic 
society; building basic concepts that permit 
pupils to understand their society; and develop- 
ing skills for working in a group and as individ- 
uals to develop and cary out civic responsibili- 
ties. 

Five chapters will be especially helpful to 
those teachers who want to do a better job of 
teaching in depth. These chapters explore such 
topics as: building concepts and insights; keys 
to the development of children who are mature 
in their human relationships; and difficulties of 
the problem-solving and critical thinking proc- 
esses. There are two excellent chapters on skills 
and the teaching of skills. Three different grade 
levels of units are described in detail in the Ap- 
pendix. 

This publication is a valuable contribution to 
an understanding of the nature of a desirable 


social studies program in the elementary and 


junior high school grades. 
Victor E. PITKIN 


Connecticut State Department 
of Education 
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The Middle East 
Middle East in Crisis. By Carol Fisher and Fred 

Krinsky. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 

1959. 214 p. $5.00. 

One of the occupational hazards of teaching 
social studies is that of discussing in class some- 
thing that someone (especially the author of 
a textbook) has said about a problem, rather 
than analyzing the problem itself. Starting, for 
example, with the paragraphs on the Suez Canal 
crisis of 1956-57 as they appear in some general 
European history textbook, and supplementing 
these with sketchy headlines and _ ineffective 
memories, it is possible to produce a rather fruit- 
less discussion of Middle Eastern problems. It is 
to the remedying of this kind of situation that 
Fisher and Krinsky have addressed themselves. 

Middle East in Crisis is basically a collection 
of 48 documents dealing with international rela- 
tions in the Middle East, most of them dated 
within the last decade. The documents are pre- 
ceded by seven short chapters of interpretation. 
If these interpretations raise many questions and 
answer none, it is because satisfactory answers 
are not now in sight. The questions, however, 
should be discussed. 

This reviewer feels that the authors have suc- 
ceeded in attaining their limited purpose of pro- 
viding a handbook of source materials to facili- 
tate class understandings of Middle Eastern 
problems. 

Jay V. Groves 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
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Japan 
Village Japan. By Richard K. Beardsley, John 
W. Hall, and Robert E. Ward. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959. 498 p. $8.75. 
Apart from the late John Embree’s classic, 
Suye Mura, there is perhaps no sound study of 
Japanese rural life readily available to western 
readers. In the light of this situation, as well as 
because of its own undisputed merits, Village 
Japan is a major contribution of American 
scholarship on Japan and the Japanese. 
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Village Japan is a study of the peasant com- 
munity of Niiike, deemed by its authors to be as 
“typical” as any one of the thousands of Japanese 
villages may be. For the analysis of the history, 
structure, and processes of living of this village 
and its inhabitants, the skills of an interdis- 
ciplinary team of scholars from the University of 
Michigan have been brought to bear. Tradi- 
tional ways of life as well as the impact of the 
modern world are ably considered. The result is 
a penetrating and fascinating multi-dimensional 
view of the basic socio-political unit of peasant 
Japan. 

This volume is invaluable for the prrposes of 
the scholar, teacher, and general reader. Well 
written and excellently illustrated, it deserves 
a place in every basic collection of books on 
Japan. 

HyMAN KUBLIN 
Brooklyn College 
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Social History 
The Long Road to Humanity. By Stanton A. 

Coblentz. New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. 

494 p. $6.00. 

The purpose of Mr. Coblentz’s work is to 
examine historically the broad scope of the great 
and still unending struggle between the rival 
forces of humanity and inhumanity, of mercy 
and remorselessness, of oppression and emancipa- 
tion. 

This volume describes both the mores of 
primitive peoples ance the customs of civilized 
communities in an effort to ascertain the gains 
and the setbacks that have characterized man’s 
efforts to achieve a more humanitarian behavior. 
Mr. Coblentz stresses the concept that through- 
out history the idea of “thumbs down” has been 
counteracted at least in part by the idea of 
“thumbs up.”” The author believes that the pres- 
ent age marks a “forking of the road,” for mod- 
ern science has given mankind unparalleled tools 
of regeneration and healing while at the same 
time it has produced weapons of destruction and 
annihilation. 

The Long Road to Humanity is well organ- 
ized, clearly written, and based upon extensive 
reading. As a social history, it is an account that 
gives the reader a thoughtful insight into the 
background of some of the problems of our own 
day. 

BERNARD C, WEBER 
University of Alabama - 








IN MISSOURI 


WANT TO SEE 
FOR THEMSELVES 


And you probably will too—when you 
are in Kansas City for the NCSS Con- 
vention, November 26-28. We cordially 
invite you to see for yourself the social 
studies textbooks at the Harcourt, Brace 
booth. ; 

In particular, may we remind you of 
two 1959 publications: 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY, Third Edition 
(by Lane, Goldman, and Hunt), a timely 
revision which, while retaining the suc- 
cessful “major-force” organization, car- 
ries the broad sweep of history up to 
recent events; and 


OUR AMERICAN ECONOMY 
(by Lindholm and Driscoll), a modern 
economics text that helps all students to 
respond sensibly and realistically to the 
facts and implications of economics. 


Among other texts at our booth: 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Third Edition (by Casner and Gabriel), 
with a special 1958 supplement; 


THE WORLD AROUND US 
(Zoe A. Thralls’ world geography text); 


EXPLORING NEW YORK 
(by Wainger, Furman, and Oagley); and 


EXPLORING PENNSYLVANIA 
(by Stevens, Cordier, and Benjamin). 


Please write to Harcourt, Brace for in- 
formation about any of these social 
studies texts. 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
S, 
AND COMPANY B| New York 17 
Chicago I 
Pasadena 2 
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Literature for Young People 
Billy Yank and Johnny Reb: How They Fought 
and Made Up. By Earl Schenck Miers. Chi- 

cago: Rand McNally and Company, 1959. 

256 p. $3.50. (Teen-agers) 

In a strategically fanciful version of a Civil 
War “You Are There,” Earl Schenck Miers has 
transported the reader of his new book to the 
battlefields of the struggle between the North 
and South. 

The reader will relive the Civil War as Mr. 
Miers pits commander against commander, force 
against force, tactic against tactic. He will ride 
with Jeb Stuart to surprise Federal troops in 
bivouac; he will feel the hunger at Vicksburg; 
and he will be indignant at the inflationary 
prices in Richmond. The author’s thoroughness 
of military detail and his keen insight into the 
sentiments of the populace are revealed as op- 
posing armies meet. 

It is not so much the issues but the battles 
which constitute this account of the war that 
pitted brother against brother, Yet Mr. Miers 
sees, beneath the frank brutality of the nation’s 
emotions, a new image of unity emerging. It is 
an image that suggests to the author that “the 
heart is one again.” 


Libraries should find this book in demand. It 
is exciting supplemental reading for young 
people interested in the Civil War. 

KENNETH J. HILFMAN 
Bogota (N.J.) High School 
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lil. EXPLORING THE ELEMENTARY 
BOOK FIELD 


By Jane Ann Flynn 


Theme: ‘History Through People” 

The Knight of the Golden Fleece. By Virginia 
Chase. (Little, Brown, 1959. $3.50) (Grades 6-9) 
Life of William Phips, a governor of Massa- 

chusetts Colony. He sailed for King Charles, 
fought in French and Indian Wars, was governor 
during New England witch hunts. By reading 
about the activities of Phips, the young reader 
obtains a knowledge of the period. 


Abe Lincoln Gets His Chance. By Frances 
Cavanah. (Rand McNally, 1959. $2.95) (Grades 
3-5) 

Lincoln’s life from birth until his election to 
presidency. Particularly useful in giving the 
reader insight into Lincoln’s youth, his desire 
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for education, and the fine relations that existed 
between him and his step mother. 


Frederick Douglas: Slave-Fighter-Freeman. By 
Arna Bontemps. (Knopf, 1959. $3.00) (Grades 
5-9) 

Emphasis on young life of this escaped slave 
who became a free man and leading abolitionist. 
Circumstances that motivated Douglas’ life are 
brought out with clarity and understanding. 


Horace Mann: Sower of Learning. By Cecile Ed- 
wards. (Houghton Mifflin, 1958, $1.95) (Grades 
46) 

Story of Horace Mann, who did much to fur- 
ther the cause of public education, is related ef- 
fectively in this Piper Book. This is one of a new 
and promising series of biographies. 


Young Man in a Hurry: The Story of Cyrus W. 
Field. By Jean Lee Latham. (Harper, 1958, 
$2.95) (Grades 6-8) 

Absorbing account of Field’s life from the 
time he left home at the age of fifteen until the 
Atlantic Cable was laid. Trials and tribulations 
involved in financing and laying the cable are 
well told. 


The Voice of Liberty, the Story of Emma 
Lazarus. By Eve Meriam. (Farrar, Strauss, 
1959. $2.95) (Grades 6-9) 

Life of poet, whose words appear at base of 
Statute of Liberty, reflects the times in which she 
lived. Emma Lazarus’ interest in problems of im- 
migrants helps create a meaningful picture of 
New York’s lower East Side. 
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IV. EDIT-BITS 


. . . Politics in France often seem to be as noisy 
as the fireworks on Bastille Day, as confusing as 
the cries of vendors at market, and as illogical 
as the movements of French taxicabs racing 
through Place de la Concorde. Teachers seeking 
to understand the complexities of French politi- 
cal life will therefore welcome the publication of 
Richard Barron’s Parties and Politics in Modern 
France (Public Affairs Press, $4.50). The author 
does a commendable job of helping Americans to 
inform themselves about the ideas and activities 
of the Communist Party, the Socialist Party, the 
Popular Republican Movement, and the prin- 
cipal supporters of DeGaulle. 

. .. Scholars who insist that the peoples of Asia 








TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA 


now admits a limited number of selected teachers to 
its summer 1960, 8-week, 6-credit travel course 


EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 


conducted by Dr. Edwin B. BRONNER, 


Associate Professor of History, Temple University. 


JULY 8: sail from New York on the beautiful Nieuw Amster- 
dam for a leisurely Atlantic voyage; 


JULY 16: land in Rotterdam; explore Holland, continue to 
Cologne, Bonn; sail up the Rhine to Bacharach; Mainz, Worms, 
Heidelberg; drive to Stuttgart, Bebenhausen, Tuebingen, 
Reutlingen, Blaubeuren, Ulm, Augsburg, Wies, Oberammergau 
(PASSION PLAY), Linderhof, Munich, Herrenchiemsee, Salz- 
burg (FESTIVAL OPERA), Linz; down to Danube to Vienna; 


JULY 29: fly to Treviso; drive to Venice, Padua, Ferrara, 
Ravenna, Florence, Pisa, Volterra, S$. Gimignano, Siena, 
Arezzo, Perugia, Assisi, Todi, Orvieto, Viterbo, Rome, Ostia 
and Tivoli; 


AUGUST 10: fly to Zurich; drive along the Lake of 4 Cantons, 
on the Axen Road, up the Schollenen Gorge, over the Furka 
Pass, past the Rhone Glacier to Brig and down the Rhone 
valley to Geneva; 


AUGUST 13: cross the French Alps to Valence; Orange, 
Avignon, Les Baux, Arles, Tarascon, Pont-du-Gard, Nimes, 
Montpellier, Carcassonne, Toulouse, Moissac, Cahors, Les 
Eyzies and Montignac (CRO-MAGNON CAVE PAINTINGS), 
Perigueux, Angouleme, Poitiers, Tours, the Chateaux of the 
Loire valley, Chartres, Versailles and Paris; 


AUGUST 23: fly to London; visit Windsor, Hampton Court, 
Knole House, Canterbury, Rochester; drive to Winchester, 
Stonehenge, Salisbury, Wilton House, Glastonbury, Wells, 
Longleat House, Gloucester, Chipping Campden, Kenilworth, 
Warwick, Stratford (PLAY IN THE MEMORIAL THEATER), 
a Wynyates, Oxford; fly back to New York, land on 
ept. |. 


The cost of $1,385 includes tuition fee, all travel New York 
back to New York by ship, motor coach, rail and plane, 
excellent hotels, fine meals, lectures, seminars, sightseeing, 
excursions, admission fees. 


te mennnn=—= DETACH HERE ~---------- 


STUDY ABROAD Inc. 


250 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation complete information and 
application form for the TEMPLE UNIVERSITY European travel 
course for six credits "EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION" offered 
for the summer of 1960. 
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are turning their backs on the cultural heritage 
of the West will find it difficult to explain why 
the National Academy of Letters of India is now 
translating 100 Western classics into 14 Indian 


languages, 

... Although Fred M. Hechinger’s recent book is 
entitled The Big Red School house (Doubleday, 
$3.95), it is far more effective when it deals with 
American education than when it discusses the 
school system of the Soviet Union. Certainly, one 
must challenge Hechinger’s interpretation that 
Russian leaders once deliberately used progres- 
sive education “in order to eliminate the power 
of the old school and undermine the domination 
of the pre-Revolution intellectuals.” Few readers, 
however, can fail to appreciate the logic and im- 
portance of his conclusions concerning education 
in the United States today. 

..- Volume I of America—1667 ($3.95), a book 
that may well turn out to be a collector’s item, 
has been published by Bloch and Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. This book is a translation of 
L’Amerique, writter in the seventeenth century 
by Sanson d’Abbeville, geographer and teacher 
of King Louis XIV of France. Excellent repro- 
ductions of d’Abbeville’s original maps of North 
America are included in the text, 


... Growing Up in English Secondary Schools by 
Samuel Everett (University of Pittsburgh, $2.50) 
is the first volume in a new series entitled Studies 
in Comparative Education. The major hypoth- 
esis of the Everett study is that American sec- 
ondary school educators can learn much from a 
consideration of English educational practices. 
This seems to be particularly true in the field 
of education of the superior student. According 
to the author: “English youth of superior in- 
telligence habitually deal [in the best state 
schools] with ideas on a level unrealized by the 
great majority of American boys and girls of 
equal intelligence.” 

. .. Finally, in an effort to understand the lin- 
guistic convolutions of American students, this 
reviewer has been reading The Holy Barbarians 
(Messner, $5.00), Lawrence Lipton’s analysis of 
the ‘‘beat’”’ generation. Is it now in order to sug- 
gest that—for the convenience of students—all 
future books lists be written in the new “beat” 
language? For example, The Prince by Machia- 
velli could be set down as The Cool Cat. The 
Organization Man by Whyte could become The 
Square. And You Can’t Go Home Again could 
appear triumphantly as You Can’t Cop Out to 
Your Pad Again. Do you dig me? 
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Capitalism—way of freedom 


Three pocketbooks written for secondary 
schools which give basic facts about De- 
mocracy, Communism, and International 
Relations in clear and readable style. These 
three pocketbooks are now in use in History 
and Modern Problems courses throughout 
the United States. 
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Announcing — 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


a new text by 
RUTH WOOD GAVIAN AND WILLIAM A. HAMM 


a basal course for high school students . . . a text that is: 


balanced in organization—put together logically and straightforwardly. 

The pattern established early in the text follows throughout. Ideas 

and concepts are developed point by point to lead the student to 

complete comprehension of one major trend before moving on to the next. . . 


accurate in content—competent authorship . . . meticulous selection of 
illustrative material. Content meets national curriculum requirements . . . 


unique in illustration—never before a high school United States history text so 
rich in full-color illustrations, many reproductions of famous American paintings . . . 


interesting in every respect—a 
complete story that will capture the 
interest of all students. 


Teacher’s Manual, Pupil’s Practice 
Book, and Quizbook will be 


available soon. 
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